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THE NEW FAMILY 


SINGER SEWING-MAGHINE, 


Made from latest models; first class in every respect, ani 
warranted for 5 years. A boon to many an Overworked 
housewife who can not afford to pay the price usually 
asked by agents. Cut shows No.4. No. 1 is,the same with 
out the cover, ieaf, and two drawers. Price $11.1). No.! 
has a cover, but no leaf or side drawers. Price $12.50. No, 
3, as shown in the cut, without the 2 side drawers at the 
right. Price $14.00. No.4, shown in the cut, price $15. 
No. 5 has 3 drawers on each side. Price $16.00. We ca 
furnish a high-arm Singer, in any of these Nos., if pre 
ferred, at $2.50 extra. ood parts are oil polished, walnut; 
balance-wheel is nickel plated, andeach machine includess 
full set of attachments, with instructions for use. We ship 
them direct to customers from factory in Chicago. We 
have a catalogue giving cut of each machine and ful! de 
scription which we shall be pleased to mail on application 











Elegantly Nickel-Plated Steel Shears 


At Less than Half the Usual Price. 


TABLE OF PRICES. ————Prices— 
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Postage. | Name and size. | Each. | % doz 4 
5 6 inch nickel Leader Shere... ........cccsscccecccccccsccece ets sees $ 2 | $1 lv | 
5 6% * a4 3 ig RE Nr arr rere ta UT eee 26 1 2% 0 
5 \7 - “ pe Ws ee EO en ease seen Wed aubahapeeeswmeee 30 1 40 n 
5 1% ** si ie Be gg Fad ROA ND ENDS Dh 0s 68 DEAS Uba tees ee ORS 35 1 60 
5 ae 48 o BR iia b atte jcaics aad haba Vesa Sa ee 40 1 80 
6 8%: * - 4 MD oe Maehah pa aRKba bas 6 ko. eee Soeeee ee 45 2 00 si 
7 _ ees “ be s Keke kia ad's Adiadet ee bh ee (0ks bere aken 50 2 25 





About two years ago we bought 150 dozen of above shears, and they have gone off like “hot cakes aa 
much so that we have just bought another lot of 350 dozen, which are, if any thing, nicer than the oth 
lot, most of which are gone. The others pleased so well that we got repeated and increased orders | 
same parties. Neighbors of those who were fortunate enough to get a pair, on seeing them and i: 
the price, wanted a pair, and so the orders kept repeating themselves. e are always glad to give « 
tomers a bargain which gives more than satisfaction, and this is one of them. You will see we bay’ =“ 
special prices in quantities, and no doubt some of you can do a good thing for yourselves, as well as yt " 
energy in getting a eae and aes ry ane gd are ~ be a 3 dozen in a box, and we cat! 
assort % dozen; but we can give you larger lots asso ’ ozen of a kind. . 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. C. MILLER. 








Hap to FEED this fal’. 

FINISHED HAULING home bees from out-api- 
aries ( tober 12. 

Dip YoUR CROP bring enough money to take 
you to Albany ? 

Gio. Ek. Hitron says he believes in handling 
hives and frames less; * but if either must be 
handled, let it be the frames.’ 

Tur British Bee Journal is not often caught 
napping: but two pages in the number for Oct. 
| are filled from GLEANINGS and credited to 
Review. 

GRANULATED HONEY, mixed in small quanti- 
ty with liquid honey, will hasten granulation. 
This in reply to the question on page 815. What 
additional help can be given? 

EIGH?’-FRAME HIVES may be best for comb 
honey—1 don’t know. But the man who uses 
them in this region must be willing to feed, if 
necessary, every fall and spring. 

UNCAPPING CELLS to get bees toempty honey 


TELL RAMBLER We are sorry I said any thing 
about his we’s and I’s. It never entered our 
head, Rambler. that you’d make such a fuss 
about a thing of so little importance, and I give 
you our full permission to mix your pronouns to 
suit thyself. 

Say, you, Prof. Cook, do you think it’s nice 
of you to keep the people of Colfax away from 
Albany Dee. 8, and to coax A.J. Root along 
with you? Never mind; we'll have Ernest 
there, and I always could have more fun with 
one of my own age. 

DOUBLING uP colonies for the honey harvest 
results in gain, but only up to a certain point, 
according to Cheshire. He says, Careful ex- 
periments seem to indicate that, after 12 lbs. of 
bees have been heaped together, the loss is 
greater than the advantage.” 

ANENT GOLDEN CARNIOLANS, J. A. Green, in 
A. B.J., wants to know, if they are pure, and 
it is the natural tendency of Carniolans to turn 
yellow, why they don’t follow out that natural 
tendency in their native land. Don’t ask im- 
pertinent questions, Jimmie. 

At Oswkao, Ill., I saw a swarm-catcher used 
by Mrs. Morrison. It is simply a large wire- 
cloth cage, 3xzx2 feet, open only on the under 


is not as good as Cheshire’s plan of strikinga Side. When a swarm starts out from a hive, 
few iimes on the eappings with a wire hair- and you don’t want it to mix up with any thing 
brush, The latter is quicker and easier. else, just cover up hive and all, and there you } 
mr : ; fa are. 
‘THE DRONE is sealed 16 days, and is impo- , Wee ' 
tent until Hees ae days old; “Sy must, lle pr IN REPLY to tac L. — (page 821), pes not 
be scaled about 7 days before the e to produce "OW Say positively as to the character of queens 
Poy Be ol raised in a hive with the old queen caged, but I 


the jacen was laid if he is to be in time for ser- 
; ‘‘heshire. 

Your Puntcs in Medina, you say, look just 

like ordinary black bees. Well, mine didn’t; 

th the workers that came with the queens 
gland. They were black—decidedly 

Nlaccer than eommon blacks. 

. ERNEST, is there any more weight on the 


have always been under the impression that 
they were as good, and in some cases better, 
than if the old queen were taken away alto- 
gether. 

FRIEND Roor (page 819) advises against feed- 
ing meal when natural pollen comes. Don’t 
worry; the bees’]] not take it then. But I’m not 
so sure of the wisdom of advising against it 


(we ovizontal wires in my way of wiring than when there’s old bee-bread in the combs. ' 
Hf you had two horizontal wires without any Poesn’t it stir up the bees to breed more when 

— per ucicular wires? Still, they’re stretched they get some substitute from the outside ? 
{ 


doz. . ’ ive toC. J. Robinson all the credit he deserves. 
TD “a ig to Prof. Cook and the A. B. J. Some- wish Mr. Robinson were magnanimous enough { 
r z es get in duck or oil cloth, if placed to return the compliment. instead of laboring 
: age ‘the hae dente aaate Ose oles convince through yr - ne recep Beo-hoeper } 
i P s. trying to belittle Mr. Langstroth, and to show 
- Me Bee in agg to ~— wet io in- = ~_ credit so generally given him is not j 
SIs ipon as very important. But let me _ deserved. 
“ yor in your ear that I haul my bees every DOOLITTLE’S ADVICE on page 804, about bait ' 
9) th :  SPEIng with no other ventilation than  geetions, is excellent, and I’d be sure that they + 
ther ws -ual entrance covered with wire cloth. are thoroughly cleaned out in the fall, by set- ae 
1 the 4 HICAGO we always have good conven- ting them outdoors and having the finishing : 
ping Ul iid we expect this year to have the ed- touches put on by bees from all the hives, ‘ 
we = |. B. J., Review, and GLEANINGS. So only taking the precaution to allow passage for f 
‘our ‘ov rit to have an extra good convention. one bee ata time, Often bees will fail to clean 4 
not NOV. i and 20, at Commercial Hotel, 9 A.M. the sections thoroughly if put in a super over a i 
D ‘ion rates, Come. hive. " 





g ind might break easier. 
bees DON’T G@NAW through duck or oil cloth, 


FATHER LANGSTROTH (page 806) is ready to 
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SOME THINK that a strong colony can hardly 
be got into an eight-frame hive. This fall I 
put intoeight-frame hives, without any trouble, 
three colonies which had good queens, said 
queens having had free range in three to five 
stories. I had just as strong colonies among 
those that had been in eight-frame hives all 
summer; but, as a general rule, more combs 
give stronger colonies. 








HAULING HOME OUT-APIARIES. 


A. N. DRAPER CRITICISES SOME OF E. R.’S 
STATEMENTS. 








Mr. E. R. Root:—I wish to protest some 
against your article on page 749, on handling 
hives more and frames less. To start with, are 
you not alittle off in your heading? I can’t 
see that you advocate handling hives any 
whatever in your article. You simply advocate 
Mr. Quinby’s ideas of twenty years ago; viz., 
simply to judge from outside appearances, in- 
stead of handling frames. This you incorrectly 
eall “handling hives more and frames less.” 
In the second column you say. ** Where fixed 
frames give us an advantage on the subject of 
handling hives more and frames less, is, that 
we can pick up two, three, or four frames at a 
time. ‘This is especially advantageous in 
forming nuclei.” I do the same thing with loose 
frames—simply slip a finger between each of 
the ends of the frames. Don’t you think you 
are overdoing the thing in order to boom the 
fixed frame? 

Turn back to page 737, Don’t you think your 
statements look a little “fishy”? Now, 57 
hives at 67 lbs. to the hive would be 3819 Ibs.; 
add to this your weight and that of your driver, 
probably 300 lbs. more, and you would have 
4119 lbs. net: besides, the hives were wet, and 
the wheels would pick up 200 or 300 Ibs. more 
of mud. In addition to this your road was 
hilly, and it naturally was slippery from the re- 
cent shower on it. 

You say that one of your horses was Mike. 
Wasn’t the other old Jack? See on page 599, 
under the text, “A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast.” Now, my Christian friend, 
did you actually overload that poor old heavy 
horse in that way? I really had a better opin- 
ion of you than that. I can’t believe it. 
don’t believe your team could pull any such 
load under such circumstances. Isn’t it possi- 
ble that you did not have so many hives on the 
wagon, or else you overestimated the weight of 
the hives? Another thing, you state that there 
was no ventilation except the wire over the 
entrance. Now,if it has been as warm there 
as it has here, all of those bees would have been 
suffocated; or you may have had so few bees 
in the hives that they were all right; in which 
case your hives were so weak that they would 
hardly be worth moving. I have moved lots of 
bees, and I have got to move 195 hives back 
home very soon; but I shall wait till cooler 
weather. I find that from 20 to 25 hives make 
a load for a team. My hives are large, and 
there are bushels and bushels of bees in them. 
Now, if I should close them up as you advise I 
should ruin the whole outfit. A. N. DRAPER. 

Upper Alton, L., Sept. 28. 


[No, I think my heading was all right. When 
I lift off the cover and look over the tops of the 
frames, and diagnose its condition, without 
even lifting a frame, Iam handling hives and 
not frames; or, if you choose to press the point, 
handling a hive-cover or a part of a hive. 
When I take up four frames at a time I am 
handling half a hive atatime. When I lift or 


BEE CULTURE. Noy, |, 
weigh a hive to ascertain the amount of stop 
I am certainly handling hives in this case, yy 
I not? It is true, you can pick loose fran 
two or three ata time. I have done it mys 
But you must take two hands, and be yer 
eareful; and if a bee stings one of your fingex 
you must take the grief until you can set ty 
frames down. I have handled four Hoffma 
frames of bees with one hand; i. @., can carp 
the same to another hive. 

I did not intend to claim originality ‘or jp 
scheme of handling hives more and frames |e. (¢ 

gave credit to Mr. Quinby, Heddon, |, ¢ 
Root, Hoffman, and others (see page 7 
Then, again, if you will refer to page 749 yoy 
will see that I acknowledged that the selene! 
outlined was probably in use more or less }y 
practical ead aacsseton 

On page 737 I said in one place the |oa 
weighed something over a ton and a half; ay 
in another that the hives weighed from 60 to% 
lbs. each. The first estimate was made by oy 
teamster, and was about correct. The weigh; 
of the hives was made by one of our men why 
lifted off many of the hives after arriving hone 
After all, the team was perfectly able to pul 
either weight, though hereafter, thanks to you, 
friend Draper, I will ascertain correct figures 
when I speak of loads in print. 

There is one thing 1 am certain of—thew 
were 57 colonies on the wagon. They were 
counted on the wagon, and after they were car: 
ried into the apiary. 

In regard to the mud, your imagination js 
a little vivid. The rain was furious for onlya 
very short time; but the water, almost al! of it, 
‘an immediately away. The road was through 
a sandy and gravelly region, so that there was 
almost no mud clinging to the wheels. Yes, 
the other horse was Jack; but he is in pretty 
good spirits and health/and has been for three 
or four months back. Both of the horses are of 
the Clydesdales, of the heavy draft type, and 
are counted as one of the strongest teams in 
this county. We were two hours in making 
the seven miles; and as we stopped at the top 
of the hills, they pulled the load with ease. 
Remember, too, we hauled the bees at nigh, 
and it was quite chilly besides. 

Let me now pick you up ona point. It sounds 
to me a little * fishy’? when you say your hives 
contained bushels and bushels of bees. | agree 
with you that, if you were to close up such 
colonies on a hot day, leaving ventilation onl) 
through the entrance sereen, the bees would be 
smothered; and I agree with you that, if you 
usé the large Dadant hives, you would not want 
to get more than 20 or 25 on a load. If you will 
refer back to my article again, you wil! see 
that I was not talking about that kind o} hives. 
and I did not claim that they contained |ushels 
of bees, nor did I advise any one to put 57 such 
colonies on one load. Has not your disgust 
at fixed frames led you into some wrory it: 
pressions ? | 


























After making the footnote above I the: ghtit 
was no more than fair to submit a copy 
friend Draper, as it was evident that |. had 
misunderstood me in several places, an vely 
possibly he might wish to make some cor jent. 
He has done so; and as he has sugges';d ‘0 
many points that I omitted to mention | «fort. 
I thought best to give place to the whole « s the 
controversy may bring out some facts vi ‘able 
to beginners if not to the more experienc: bee 
keepers. 


Friend Ernest:—Perhaps I was a litt): 100 
fast; but moving bees is a particular ho! by of 
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| at least think I know how it ought to 


~ done. Had I received your letter a little 
ooucr | Should have modified my queries some- 
what ou page 463, American Bee Journal. In 
the Uist query my idea was more to poke a lit- 
tle fun at you than any thing else. 

if {am not laboring under a false impression 
you have been using the “Shane apiary ” for 
queen-rearing; pee yet | your colonies are 
not full of bees. Say! T really have got ** bush- 
els and bushels” of bees in my hives; and I 


porrowed the expression, * bushels and bushels,” 
from GQLEANINGS. I think it was in an article 
(and in the note under it) by Mr. Oliver Foster; 
any way, it was in an article from some one in 
lowa. However, if you have any doubts about 
it. next Summer, when I am ready to move my 


bees. bring your OWn measure and come and 
measure them. If I don’t have the * bushels 
and bushels” of bees in my hives I will pay al] 


of your expenses and $100 per day for your time 
ng and going. I don’t even claim that I 


comit 
have a bushel in the best hive that I have, but 
that all of my hives collectively contain bushels 
and bushels, 

Why. my Christian friend, I am not disgusted 
with tixed frames. Were [ to begin again I 
would have no other kind. Still, I would have 
them much larger than the Simplicity. One of 
the greatest advantages of the closed-end 
frames you don’t seem to appreciate; and that 
isin wintering and in breeding up in the spring, 
as the closed-end frames prevent all circulation 
around the edges of the frames. 

| always look for the editorials over E. R.. 
and Notes from the Home of the Honey-bees, 
the first thing Ido when I receive GLEANINGS. 
| tind that horses are frequently overloaded 
and abused all over the country. I sometimes 
overload them myself. I have suffocated more 
than one lot of bees by not giving air enough. 
Think what a faithful old horse receives for all 
of his hard work! See what kind of old musty 
hay lots of them receive! Lots of horses receive 
feed so badly spoiled that it actually gives 
them disease from which they never recover. 
I think your article would have a tendency to 
enconrage some of your readers not only to 
overioad their horses, but to smother some of 
their strong colonies of bees. 

ti! admit at onee that 1 have a very vivid 
imagination, and I really enjoy it at times very 
much. ‘To eonvinee be of the fact, I can im- 
augine Just how you looked and felt when it 
began torain before you had your bees fastened 
inthe hives. Tecan imagine how you felt after 
you had carried about a dozen hives around 
thal house and ducked your head down to kee 
fro nocking your hat off. Perhaps a limb 
caught in your veil and tore a hole in it. A 
hee might have stung you on the back of the 
ne or your eye-glasses have got so much rain 
ol livin that you would have to stop frequent- 
I\ pe them. Iecan imagine how you look- 
ed you were “crawling’’ over that fence 
M" ‘hive of bees in your arms. But really I 

nagine why you did not lay the fence 
( it of your way. I can imagine how 
i) were when you got home. can im- 
a wa nice little woman sat up and wait- 
ou, and had a nice warm supper ready 
when you got home. I might go on ad 
l nt. Lreally don’t know what erroneous 
s vents IT have made. I know that roads 
a gravelly region do not get muddy. 


‘iv nogination did not take this fact into con- 
s ion. have now three teams hauling 
8 \o the glass-works. We have hauled 120 
sce Sept. 1. Every load is weighed, and 
‘vc. “wagon is weighed after it is unloaded. 


'\) has had no experience has no idea how 
cicht of a wagon varies, especially in wet 
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weather. LIintend to begin to move me | bees 
out of the bottom Saturday night. Then I shall 
have some more experience. I want to say 
right here before I close, that the very best 
strains of bees that I have in mv apiaries are 
from stock received from Mr. A. I. Root. [like 
GLEANINGS, and every number is read through 
from beginning to end, and looked forward to 
eagerly. A. N. DRAPER. 
Upper Alton, Ill., Oct. 8. 


{I would say to our readers, that, although 
this may seem like a hard-set-to controversy, 
friend Draper and I are on the best of terms: 
and I am heartily glad that he has picked me 
up on a number of points, because it gives me 
opportunity to explain things that might possi- 
bly have been misunderstood by others. For 
instance, I spoke about loading 57 hives on one 
wagon, and having one team pul) the same. 
Friend Draper has drawn out the fact that we 
used a heavy Clydesdale team, and that the 
roads were not muddy, but more of a gravelly 
nature. It was easy work for them. If some 
of our readers should try to imitate our example 
with ordinary farm horses, in muddy roads, 
with hives overloaded with bees, they might. 
come to grief; but with all the facts before us, 
there can be no confusion. Another thing: We 
Jearn that, instead of being disgusted with fixed 
frames, he is an admirer of them. 

Why, bless you, friend Draper, we did let the 
fence down to about two rails high. As there 
was an overspreading tree right close to the 
fence, we had to do some crawling over said 
fence. See? The second time, your imagina- 
tion very nearly hit the case. You have been 
just there yourself, I see. I did have a nice 
warm supper awaiting me; and, best of all, 
that queen of the household did not worry her- 
self sick for fear I had been kicked or stung to 
death. You see, she loves those two big horses, 
and had confidence that they would pull the 


x 


load and bring us home safe. | Ee RB. 
_ eo —— 


FEEDING IN FALL. 


WINTER STORES. 








For the last two weeks I have had the very 
unpleasant task of feeding for winter stores for 
the bees. For four or five years I have been 
able to avoid this entirely; but this fall we 
have had to feed between twelve and fifteen 
pounds of sugar syrup, with a small proportion 
of honey in it. I donot know that I am about 
to give any thing new on this question; but as 
far as I can remember it is new to me, and it 
may be to others. 

I thought I would try to make strong colonies, 
and those best able to defend their stores, do 
the storing in the combs. My object in this 
was, first, to not excite all the bees—something 
which I think they are especially apt to do 
when we commence feeding. Next I thought 
there would be a lesser liability to waste when 
ten colonies were fed 100 Ibs. than if twenty 
were fed the same quantity. Again, the stronger 


colonies could do the ripening better and more. 


quickly. Again, Italians would best defend 
their stores. Sol put or left upper stories on 
some of the colonies, and fed them sufticiently 
to whiten out the cells in the upper-story 
combs; and when they ceased to take + aoa the 
syrup readily I removed the feeder; and after a 
few days, given to ripen the syrup, I put these 
full combs into the upper story in hives that 
had no honey. I found this work very satis- 
factory indeed, and I would recommend it to 
any one from present experience. I preferred 
colonies having no honey to those having some, 


schininatiiiatiney: tele Aulael 
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as. in the former, five empty combs can easily 
be removed; in the latter there is generally 
more or less honey scattered in every comb, as, 
owing to circumstances difficult to control, our 
feeding was very late. I had one or two bricks 
for every feeder, and placed them above the 
feeder and in an upper half-story snugly cover- 
ed over. This helped to keep all warm, and 
they were changed morning and night. 

I should like to see every one bring his favor- 
ite feeder to the convention at Albany; then I 
should like to see a variety of bee-keepers’ sup- 

lies. As TI am away off here in Canada, per- 
1aps I may be permitted to say this without 
grinding an ax. I look for such a turnout of 
bee-keepers that I hope to be there. 

Brantford, Ont. R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


{lam not certain whether your plan is new 
or not; but thatis of little consequence. There 
may be times when the strong colonies might 
be used for storing and ripening honey to ad- 
vantage. Our plan is to unite and then feed, 
and we have always had good results, as you 
may know. 

I do not know whether it is wise or not for 
supply-dealers to exhibit their wares at the 
North American. While I think none of us 
would abuse the privilege, there might be a few 
bee-keepers who think we come to convention 
just to advertise our goods. I know. this is not 
true in our case. We never carry samples of 
our goods with us, except occasionally to ex- 
hibit some novelty. The chief end of bee-con- 
ventions is to get acquainted and compare 
notes. | E. R. 

————— ene oe 


ITALIANS IN ITALY NOT THREE-BANDED. 





SOME PRETTY STRONG ASSERTIONS. 





Mr. Root:—In traveling through Ireland, 
Scotland, England, Belgium, Germany, and 
Austria, I have seen none but the old straw 
bee-hive and a few like our old * gums.” Here 
in Italy they have also straw hives, but wooden 
boxes are the rule. Leaving Lake Como yes- 
terday I was fortunate in reaching this place 
while an exposition was going on. There is & 
—— exhibit of peaches, pears, apples, 
p ums, apricots, nectarines, grapes, etc. Some 
emons are eight inches long and four in diame- 
ter. The poultry display was fairly good. our 
** Rocks” and Wyandotiss being on the list. 
What drew my attention the most was the bee 
department, which was very poor considering 
the advancements that have been made. The 
only improvement upon forty years ago con- 
sists in a few bad samples of brood foundation 
and queen-cages—simple wire boxes—no ex- 
tractors, no sections, no dovetailed frames, no 
section-holders, no queen-excluders, no intro- 
ducing-cages, no Wax-extractors, and no sur- 
plus arrangements other than the square boxes 
with side glasses, such as were put over our old 
box hives. The two largest exhibitors were a 
retired Catholic priest, and a most agreeable 
gentleman. whose ecard I inclose, and of whom 
I shall write later. The hives that these men 
had were filled with bees—Italian and Egyp- 
tian. 

There is an impression in the States that the 
Italian bee is yellow, or has two or more yellow 
bands. Now. i do not pretend to be over-bright, 
but lama close observer when my attention 
and interests draw me to a thing; and I assert 
most emphatically that the belief has no foun- 
dation in fact whatever. I have seen Italy 
from end to end. In the beautiful flowers in 
these most beautiful gardens; on the luscious 
grapes in the market and stands, at work on 
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the buckwheat, of which there is a great (je, 
here, itis everywhere the same old frieid, thy 
brown bee. At this exposition the yelloy. 
banded bee ought to be seen, if indigenos. 4. 
a matter of fact, among the thirty or forty ep. 
nies there is not a bee that can show more tha 
one band. I looked at all the fly-holes for eye, 
a “sport” that could show two _ bands, )ut jy 
vain. It stands to reason, too, that Italy, yo; 
being an island, could not have kept ip, qj 
these hundreds of years, a race of bees incopy. 
taminated by its neighbors. Of course. they 
may be here, as with us, some man whi ha 
got these three or more bands by selection: }yy 
the native bee has no such marking, nor Sjaye| 
found a single bee-man of the twenty or thiry 
talked with who knows even of their existeng 

All the boxes here are poorly constructed, ay¢ 
the frames heavy and badly put together. Thy 
boxes hold 14 frames suspended on woode); ra) 
bets, the frames being 12 inches long and » deey, 
and are nailed together. The honey in Italy: 
amber-colored, and not to be compared to ou 
clover and linden clear grades. The * idleweis" 
white honey is a delusion unless the Swiss and 
Italian-Alpine people catch some before thy 
buckwheat blooms, which is both an early and 
late crop here, and meets the eye in every di- 
rection. We all know what color it imparts 
Honey is more commonly used here thay 
with us. On every breakfast table is found the 
dish of liquid honey. At Carlsbad, Hamburg, 
and Baden-Baden, when people are put upona 
health diet, there is nothing on the breakfast 
table but a small cup of coffee, one roll (no but- 
ter), and a little dish of clear honey. 

I should have about 1000 Ibs. of comb honey 
(sections) if our Maryland crop has been good, 
and am anxious to get home and see whiat my 
little workers have done. 

ARTHUR T. GOLDSBOROUGI. 

Palanza, Lake Maggiore, Italy, Sept. 1°. 


[Friend G., we are glad indeed to get a report 
direct from Italy; but we are very much sur- 
wrised to have you intimate that the honey- 
ees Of Italy are not yellow-banded. You cer: 
tainly must be stating the matter very strongly 
or else you have not been very thorongh in your 
investigations. D. A. Jones, you will remen- 
ber, visited Italy expressly to see about the 
Italian bees. Besides this,an old schoolmate of 
mine, @ most careful and conscientious mab. 
went over to Italy on purpose to investigate 
this very matter you mention. He brought 
home a large number of queens from different 
locations. He said he found a good many bees 
that would be pronounced common blacks by 
some people, but that these bees, wher filled 
with honey, and placed on a window, showed 
distinctly the yellow bands. They were, how: 
ever, in some cases, so dark as to be of a rather 
leather color more than golden yellow. The 
importations that we are receiving constantly 
from Italy must certainly give us some sort o! 
idea of the bees ¢o be found there. | m=, 1, ee 
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RAMBLE NO. 46. 


WITH THE ARTISTS OF CLEVELAN! 











Our journey westward from Jamestow! Was 
uneventful, except for the little surprises We 
were constantly meeting. Weof the fa: Eas, 
hear of smoky Pittsburg and its iron in: ust), 
but we seldom hear of the smaller iron ant 
facturing towns. So it was a surprise (> us! 
see nearly every village of importa! all 
through Northeast Ohio, clear up to «1d llr 
eluding Cleveland, a busy community f. sliiov 
ing iron into useful articles. Clevelind * 
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ngaged in the iron industry, as its tall 
s and smoky aspect will attest. 

forest City’ is what the good people are 
ji) ted toeall their town; and from our short 
limited time for observation we should 
\ well named. The ‘park on the shores 
Lake Erie, Wade.Park, and Lake View Cem- 
\here the remains of Pres. Garfield rest 
« magnificent monument erected to his 
emory. are. all points of beauty and interest 


visit 
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RAMBLER AT THE ENGRAVING ESTABLISH 
We did not eall in Cleveland to find cegtioans 
y 


evs and look up the honey interests, but mere 


to 


chi 
wit! 


awd 
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pay our compliments to the artist who 
iris and edifies the readers of GLEANINGS 
the etchings and fine engravings we have 
mired so long on its pages. Mr. Robt. V. 
uray. of the firm of Murray & Heiss, we 


found at No, 204 Superior St. We fortunately 
found Mr. M. busy at his work. When we see 
uneugraver at his work it seems to be a very 


sin 


process; but it requires so much pa- 
are, and such fine touches. that wood- 
“raving is considered one of the fine arts, and 
rtist becomes proficient only after long 
ce, and never reaches somewhere near 
erfection he strives for. Any one having 


files of the leading magazines or of GLEANINGS 


© past few years can see that great prog- 
heen made in the art, and a fine wood- 


‘ue ved pieture of the present can searcely be 
is! guished from a steel engraving of former 


y 


ind though we are favored with such 
‘ures, the end is not yet. As many of 
‘Jers of GLEANINGS have never been into 
raver’s shop (no, studio), with the edit- 
engraver’s permission we will give our 
ons of the business. In the first place, 
to say the Rambler is a natural-born 
ile loves pictures; and when the cam- 
not be used, the pencil is resorted to. 
iest use of the pencil was a slate pencil, 
pictures that were made on the slate 
«-t the whole school into subdued snick- 
ey became louder, though, when the 
id his slate were commanded to stand 
or and exhibit himself and pictures. 


(log! we were never a student of penciling, 


eiches are of such a nature as to make an 
weep, and we have no doubt tears come 
eves of Mr. Murray as he works over our 
ate sketches. 
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The wood-engraver’s material to work upon 
is Turkey boxwood. No other wood is equal to 
this in fineness of grain and cutting qualities. 
The wood mostly comes from Turkey, and 
round about that part of the world, and is pre- 
pared in this country. It comes into the en- 
graver’s hands prepared. or put up in different- 
sized slabs, of type-high thickness, and the 
wood arranged in such a manner that the en- 
graver’s work is done on the end of the grain. 
The surface is smoothed off, and then whitened. 


MENT OF MURRAY & HEISS, CLEVELAND, 0. 
The picture to be engraved is then drawn or 
photographed upon the surface, and it is ready 
for further operation. The engraver first puts 
on his armor—a shield over his eyes, a magni- 
fying-glass to his eye, and, with his graver In 
hand. he is ready for business. I should have 
mentioned, that, when the drawing or photo- 
graph is on the wood, and all errors corrected, 
and necessary parts retouched. the whole sur- 
face of the block is covered with a thin trans- 
parent paper, and the edges firmly beeswaxed 
to the sides of the block. The engraver then 





A KIT OF ENGRAVER’S TOOLS. 
takes a portion of the paper away here and 
there as the work progresses. A whale row of 
men thus armed, and silently at work in a 
room, isa very solemn sight, and highly im- 
pressive. 

The boxwood block and drawing are next 
placed upon a flat rounding leather pillow filled 
with sand (the artist, I believe, calls it a 
swing-pad), in strong or concentrated light, 


a? 
‘ 


a 
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and the work proceeds. The tools of the en- 
graver are few, and, to the cursory observer, 
they all look very similar; but they consist of 
gravers, gouges, chisels, and tint-tools, of all 
grades of fineness. Machinery for ruling 
straight mechanical lines is also used. The 
engraving of a drawing or design is merely 
touching it up into lights and shadows; but 
the producing of these shades is where the 
fineness of touch comes in; and the terms “ line 
stipple ” and “ cross-hatching ”’ are terms com- 
mon to the engraver. 

In times past the wood engraving was used 
in the press; but now a cast of the engraving is 
taken with wax, and a metallic electrotype 
made, from which thousands of impressions 
can be made. 

All other methods of making engravings are 
valled ‘process work,” or by mechanical 
means. Under this head comes the production 
of those half-tone prints, also the cheap, quick- 
ly gotten-up outline prints for the daily papers, 
known as chalk or plaster-Paris engravings. 
Etchings, such as illustrate these Rambler’s 
letters from time to time, are reproductions by 
photographic and chemical means of pen-and- 
ink sketches drawn by Mr. M., every line and 
dot just as the artist made them. with the only 
difference that, on the original sketches on pa- 
per, they are drawn about twice the size that 
they appear here. Half-tones are direct from 
yhotographs or wash drawings. No matter 
10W fine or how rough the engravings in our 
papers may be, the reading-matter is much 
more interesting and lucid than if the cuts 
were not used. GLEANINGS is truly fortunate 
in finding an artist who can enter into the 
spirit of the industry, and give those correct 
pictures which add to the popularity of the pa- 
per. Long may it wave. RAMBLER. 


| When we learned of Rambler’s proposed vis- 
ittothe Home of the Honey-bees, and of his 
trip to California, we particularly requested 
that he call at the office of our engravers, 204 
Superior St., Cleveland. The article above, 
and the engravings, show that his call was not 
made in vain. We very frequently receive in- 
quiries as to our engravings—how they are 
made, and where. Rambler has very faithfully 
told the whole story. With reference to the 
picture, Mr. Murray is the one sitting in the 
arm-chair, with pencil in his hand. He is the 
artist. Mr. Heiss, the junior member, is the 
engraver; and Rambler—well, you know who 
he is; that umbrella and its relation to,the hat, 
those striped pants, all are characteristic. By 
the way, we notice the picture of an urchin 
waving the emblems of the engraver’s art. We 
have been querying whether this is one of 
Rambler’s original slate-pencil drawings that 
caused the school to snicker. Under one of the 
engraver’s’ desks we notice an ax. Is that for 
the benefit of unwelcome ramblers, or does it 
find some other legitimate use? The members 
of the firm, however, are not dangerous. They 
are both exceedingly affable and pleasant, and 
we commend them to bee-keepers and others 
desiring first-class work, and promptly done. 
We have no pecuniary interest in the concern; 
and this free “add,” if it may be called such, 
is made without their suggestion or knowl- 
edge. | E. R. 

eel 


CYPRUS ; BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. 


SOMETHING FROM P. H. BALDENSPERGER. 








Only eleven years are past since Jones and 
Benton left America in search of the Eastern 
hundreds of the yellow 
furope and America; and now I 


bees, and imported 
beauties into 
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should say it is next to impossible to have one 
single pure Cyprian. Isn’t this a curious fact? 
Many parties have been writing to me to haye 
Cyprian queens; but up to last fall Mr. Bentoy 
had the choice; and asIT am no queen-breeder 
I almost always directed ,to him. Although 
Cyprus can be reached from Jaffa in 24 hours | 
never thought it would pay to go there myself: 
but I wanted a little bit of fresh spa-air. The 
trip to Cyprus and back was supposed to take 
four days. Up coast the steamer passes 
Cwsarea Palestina, mentioned in Acts, where 
St. Faul was tried before King Herod and Feliy. 
and here he appealed unto Cesar. Only ruins 
of bygone beauty mark the place, and a Bosniay 
colony of Mohammedan emigrants are now 
building up into a new Cwsarea. 

After six hours by sea the steamer anchors iy 
the bay of Acre, at the foot of Mt. Carmel, 
where a German settlement is flourishing in al! 
but bee-keeping. Some have clay ceylinde: 
hives, others box hives, and some Dathe, Dzier- 
zon, and other German hives. They average 
very little honey, owing to want of pasture in 
the immediate vicinity of the town of Haifa, 
and the want of knowledge. Mt. Carmel itself 
is beautifully covered with melliferous plants, 
as sages. thymes, and others. In one of the 
Russian-Jewish refugee colonies on Mt. Carme! 
one of my scholars is putting upan apiary, after 
the Langstroth system. our hive. and seems to 
have done tolerably well. 

Going up the coast we passed Tyre and Sidon 
by night. and morning found us at the foot of 
Mt. Lebanon. Two days were lost at anchorage 
at Beyrouth. A gale would not allow the 
steamer to discharge the goods: and when, on 
the morning of the third day, we arrived at 
Larnaca, in Cyprus, the steamer was gone, and 
I was told that, before a fortnight was over. | 
could not go back again. Whata dull hope. to 
be walking about a small town, with the pros- 
pect of enjoying its crumbled walls and_ base 
Cypriotes for a fortnight, while the bees in Pal- 
estine are in vain awaiting me to take them to 
pater new! Ithen concluded not to leave 
10ome again, at least not in May, across the sea, 
when work is pressing. How often did | hear 
about this “ abodeof the gods”! but the ‘Turks 
have done their partin destroying nature and 
art. Itis not now to be envied. The position 
is good; the climate, like all Mediteranean 
countries, is haunted with fever in the low- 
lands; but. besides this, locusts have Veen 
roaming over the land, and destroying what 
little green the numerous goats left, which 
themselves have been gnawing the young 
growth, preventing, in connection with the 
Turkish misrule, the restoration to its former 
charms. The British government is tryiig to 
restore the island; but it certainly will be jong 
before the inhabitants will awake from ‘heir 
drowsy nap. And right here friends Jones and 
Benton first brought American ideas and bar- 
frame hives; and the only thing I found ‘ere 
was two two-frame nuclei in the house o! Mr. 
Derwishian, a graduate of Benton’s  sc)iool. 
The day before I arrived, another of Berons 
scholars had gathered every movable hive and 
steered into Egypt toimprove the Egypi ins, 
as I understood; but not having seen him ! was 
sorry to find [had come here to go back * ail 
without taking even a Cyprian queen wit!) ne. 

The two two-frame nuclei at Mr. Der sli- 
ian’s were as cross as cross can be. Smo vers 
and veils of enormous sizes availed nothii:. ! 
never saw such a bad lot. even in Pale»: ine. 
except when the camels had upset quite a |r 
ber of hives, and they were pitching at \s!0 
fury. Mr. D. attributed this behavior to Mr. 
S. G.’s rough handling the day before, or tree 
days before. Mr. D. insisted on working (i°m 
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wi ; smoke, which was just the right thing 
10 us at a distance, and I could not enjoy 
the pleasure of seeing the queen. Since I came 
ha e queens have mated, and I received 
ont e which is developing nicely, with very 


yervous bees. Mr. D. has sold all his bees to 
Mr. lu. who started with them to Egypt. and he 


himself will leave the island, thus leaving no- 
hody to care for Cyprian queens or bar-frame 
hives. He had a beautiful arrangement for 
siiiworm raising. The moths were actively 


engaged laying eggs, while he had a nice white 
jnel through which the eggs were dropping 
nio fittle sacks. Mr. D. pretends to havea 
method of raising healthy inseets, peculiar to 
himself. and tries to beat the French market. 
He will not divulge his secret, but keeps it to 
himself. He has dropped bee-keeping alto- 
gether. as he does not believe in returns from 
this business, It certainly is a poor place for 
honey: and as he could not depend upon queen 
sales. from different causes, he has made up 
his mind to give up bees which give no honey, 
and the island altogether, as the climate has 
ruined his health and the islanders his feelings. 
He had given a mana few hives a year ago; 
and when he invited me to take a look at them, 
the superstitious Cypriote objected, fearing the 
effect of the evil eye. After demonstrations, 
dickerings, and threatenings the man at length 
gave way, and we proceeded to the clay-cylin- 
der apiary. P. H. BALDENSPERGER. 
Jatfa. Syria, Oct., 1891. 
To be continued. 
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BEE-PARALYSIS. 


MORE PROOF OF THE SALT CURE. 








Lditor Gleanings:—In a recent issue of your 
journal you request those having had experi- 
ence with the new bee-disease, and the use of 
salt as a remedy for it. to report their success. 
In “So we had two colonies affected. We chang- 
ed queens, Which seemed for a time to mend 
matters; but in the spring of 1890 these same 
two. and five other stocks, were badly diseased. 
Not knowing what to do we left them alone. 
Having young and prolific queens they manag- 
ed to exist through the summer and winter fol- 


lowing: but when spring opened again, and the 
bees could fly out, we found 24 colonies very 
sick. ‘Theiralighting-boards were covered with 
dead and dying bees. They were black and 
shiny and trembling, seeming to suffer very 
much. We felt now that something had to be 
don or we should have to give up the business; 
so ve coneluded to try the salt cure, recom- 


tiouded by the editor of the American Apicul- 
turist. We promptly mixed enough in the right 


proportion to doetor the whole 24 stocks. I used 
iti. ice in three or four hives worst affected. It 
\ 1ol more than two days afterward when we 
hot cod a change, and in a week they were ap- 


tly well — building up remarkably strong, 
«maining healthy all summer. Half of 
jary was not affected, to our knowledge. 
we moved out of their hives into hives 
\ ed With salt water; and in this way we 
proowred hives for new swarms. It is a simple 
dy, yet not to be despised. We must not re- 
he small things of the earth. I know very 
of the science of the disease; but I do 
ihat, unless something had helped, our 
of honey would Have been far worse 
ul it has been this year; and I do hope that 
t ‘imple remedy may be as effectual else- 
eand hereafter with us, if we should ever 
such an awful death-rate among our bees 

a Mrs. MILTon Cone. 
nsas City, Mo., Oet. 12. 
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[You have given valuable testimony. Come 
to think of it, we haven’t had a case of bee- 
paralysis in our home yard since we have kept 
down the grass at the entrances of the hives 
with salt. At our out-yard, where we used no 
salt at the entrances, we had two cases of bee- 
paralysis. These facts are significant. | 
BEE-PARALYSIJS; SALT CURE SURE AND EF- 

FECTIVE. 

I notice in Oct. 15th GLEANINGS several items 
referring to the sodium remedy as a cure for 
bee-paralysis; and from observation and vari- 
ous reports from different sections I see that 
this disease is becoming general, and, if not 
checked, may eventually become fatal, similar 
to foul brood. Some three years ago this fall I 
got a queen from you, and the following season 
her progeny were, as nearly as I could judge, 
black, shiny, and, as I thought, the most pecu- 
liarly marked bees that I ever saw; and not 
having had any experience with what was then 
called the nameless disease | began to mistrust, 
from what I had read in the different journals, 
that | had in my apiary the above disease, or a 
new strain of bees, and at once I sent you a few 
of the bees, and requested your judgment as to 
what kind they were. I gave a full statement 
as to the bees. Perhaps E. R. may remember 
the above, as I believe you were on your Cali- 
fornia trip at the time. However, I received a 
report stating that the bees resembled bees that 
had the above disease: also that they indicated 
robber bees; also referring me to the sodium 
(salt)as acure. Tat once prepared some and 
sprayed these bees, and all other colonies that I 
had, once a week, with moderately strong salt 
brine. The following season I had none of those 
shiny. hairless, varnished bees. I continued 
the salt spraying once a week during the early 
spring till October, and I am ready to challenge 
all beedom to show up more hearty, bright, 
and beautiful bees, both imported and Ameri- 
can stock; and from my experience along this 
line I would advise all apiarists to use the salt 
spraying once a week, and the bee-paralysis 
will be known only in the past. J. A. GOLDEN. 

Reinersville, O., Oct. 20. 


[We do not remember, friend G., the cireum- 
stance of writing to you, but we presume we 
did. As to the salt remedy, you must have got 
this from some other source, because at that 
time we did not know of its use for this disease. 
Now we have plenty of testimony to the effect 
that salt is an effectual cure. Are there any 
who have tried it and found it to fail? Wedo 
not wish to take up very much more space, but 
we wish to get the truth pro or con. The idea 
of salt curing bee-paralysis, in the language of 
the school girl, seems too ridiculous for any 
thing; but if any one had told us that chloride 
of sodium would be a sure cure, we should have 
believed it at once. ]} o. 
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A REAL LETTER FROM HELEN KELLER 
HERSELF. 


SHE SENDS KIND WORDS TO UNCLE AMOS AND 
TO THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES. 








TuscuMBIA, ALABAMA, Oct. 14, 1891. 

My Dear Mr. Root: 

I hope you will excuse me for not answering 
your kind letters before, and I think you will, 
when I tell you that I have a great many let- 
ters to write during school-time. and my friends 
do not like to have me write in vacation: for 

ou see I can not help getting tired sometimes. 

3ut I was very glad indeed to get your letters, 
and very grateful for the money that you sent 
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to help educate poor littlt Tommy. I was sure 
that if good people knew of Tommy’s sad needs 
they would wish to have his life made as bright 
and helpful as possible; and itis very beautiful 
to see how quickly and lovingly people every- 
where took the little stranger into their hearts. 
My friends in Boston write to me that his mind 
is still in‘darkness but Iam sure that God’s 
beautiful light will banish the darkness just as 
night hastens away when the sun appears. 

I certainly hope that I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing (for even little blind girls can see, in 
some wonderful way that I call seeing, with 
my mind) Uncle Amos some time. Then he will 
see what a wonderful, faithful servant the dear 
God has made the hand. I can tell my friends 
as soon as I touch them, and I can do almost 
every thing that girls who can see and hear do, 
because I have the dearest teacher in all the 
world, and the sharpest eyes imaginable in the 
tips of my fingers, and sometimes teacher says 
I ought to see more than others because I have 
ten eyes, but that is only fun. How] should 
love to visit the Home of the Honey-bees! ] 
have learned a great deal about the busy little 
workers, and once I wrote a little story for 
teacher’s birthday and told about the different 
kinds of bees and their work. I am very fond 
of animals and like to learn all I can about 
them. I have a funny little donkey, a beauti- 
ful pony, and a great dog and a little canary. 
Besides these pets I have the loveliest golden- 
haired little sister, and the softest, plumpest 
baby brother you ever saw. They are named 
Mildred and Phillips Brooks. Bishop Brooks 
is one of my dear friends, and I named little 
brother for him. I have been to Ohio several 
times and I have dear friends in Cincinnati and 
Columbus and Van Wert. ButIdo not know 
whether Medina is near any of these places or 
not. I hope when-you write to my dear friend 
Mr. Goodhue you will give him my love, and 
tell him I am going to write him a long letter 
soon. Now I must say good-bye. Give my 
kind love to all my friends at the Home of the 
Honey-bees. From your little friend, 

HELEN A. KELLER. 


{Many thanks to you, dear little friend, for 
the pains you have taken to write me such a 
good long letter. Medina is very much nearer 
to Cleveland than it is to Columbus or Cincin- 
nati. It is on the crossing of two railroads, 
and these roads touch our premises; so the 
Home of the Honey-bees is right in the north- 
west corner made by the crossing. One of the 
roads, the one going north and south, is named 
the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling. and this 
one communicates directly with Cleveland, 
which is only 30 miles away. The other road, 
east and west, is the Pittsburg, Akron & West- 
ern; but at the present time its eastern termi- 
nus is Akron, 20 miles east of here. I mention 
this that it may enable you or any of the other 
friends to reach us easily. 

You speak of poor Tommy as being still in 
darkness. I suppose that means that he can 
not yet read and write so as to talk with his 
friends, as it were, and learn all about this 
beautiful world which God has given us. I 
have faith as you have, dear Helen; and let us 
way for him that God may brighten his intel- 
ect, and help his teachers to reach out after 
him in the same way they reached out for you. 

And now, dear Helen, there is one thing I 
feel very anxious to have you tell us; and that 
is, What were your feelings before your teachers 
reached you? What did this world seem to you 
like then? and in your thoughts did you have 
any conception of the great God who gave you 
being. and who gave you a place here among 
us? 


I do not ask this question from idle curi- 
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osity, and very likely you may tind it distiey); 
to answer it atall. But I have long had 4 sor 
of faith or belief that God would make bhi jsely 
known to his children in some way, cyey 
though, perhaps, in a very indistinct way. whey 
they, like you, were cut off from communication 
with their fellow-men. You see such eases aye 
very rare where one lives to be as old as yoy 
did without being taught more or less 0! (oq, 
From what I know of you I should conclude 
that. with your bright happy disposition, and 
keen vigorous intellect, there would have bee) 
faith that some time or other you were to come 
out of this darkness; and this faith would ae- 
count in a great measure for the readiness with 
which you were reached and rescued. Did you 
begin to recognize that you were not as other 
people? Ihave not been able to learn just how 
old you were at the time of your emancipation: 
but I believe you were old enough so you could 
remember and tell us something about it. Wi! 
you forgive your good friend Uncle Amos for 
being so inquisitive, and for calling up or re- 
‘alling a portion of your life that may be pain- 
ful to you? How wonderful and strange it is 
that God has seen fit to intrust this great work 
to us, of teaching his children! yes, the work 
of teaching all mankind of Him who came to 
earth to be a savior for us all! Good-by, dear 
little friend; and accept our thanks again for 
your excellent letter. 

I may say to our readers that we publish the 
letter without any change whatever in the 
general arrangement, spelling, or punctuation, 


rr 
HOW WE PUNISHED THE ROBBERS. 


WETTING "EM DOWN WITH THE FORCE-PUM, 








The other day we asked one of our students 
to feed a few late colonies of bees that had not 
gathered quite enough to carry them through 
the winter, and there was danger of robbing. 
We thought we had better put the feeder on at 
night, so that they might have it taken down 
before morning. We think our instructions 
were carried out fairly well with one exception. 
When turning the syrup in the feeder, a |ittle 
was allowed to drip down the side of the hive. 
This, of course, attracted the bees early in the 
morning: and as three hives had been served 
in this way, it was astonishing to see how 
quickly the bees commenced robbing: in fact. 
the center hive of the three was literally cover: 
ed with bees, and we immediately set it ina 
tent covered with mosquito-bar. The other two 
had perhaps three or four quarts of robber bees 
around each hive, and they had almost become 
masters of the situation, in spite of the deter: 
mination of the colony to prevent the robbers 
from getting in. The force-pump was then 
brought into requisition, and the thousands 
that were flying about the hive were soon 
sprinkled, as well as those that were try:ig to 
get in. After allowing a fine spray to rai!) on 
them a few minutes, the entrance became svme- 
what cleared of the robber bees on th. two 
hives that were not covered with the tent. We 
then placed a little brush over the entraice of 
each hive, and covered it quickly wit) wel 
grass, and put long wet grass on top of the ‘ive. 
allowing it to hang down all around, layng4 
weight in the center to hold the grass fron. »!|p- 
ping off. A little cold water soon disco iged 
them from attempting to rob these two :.ves 
any more. The rush, omanaes that was ade 
for the tent when they could not get th. ugh 
the mosquito-bar was astonishing. They \an- 
aged to gain an entrance by alighting ov the 
ground and crawling under the nettin: [0 
this way nearly a bushel of bees got arou: | the 
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hive. while we were protecting the two other 
hives with grass and water. We then brought 
the spray to bear on these bees inside the tent, 
and in ashort time we had them thoroughly 
drenched. There was an immense number of 
pees around trying to get in, so we just raised 
the cloth a little way from the ground, and al- 
lowed aS many of the robbers as possible to 
rust in. In this way all the robbers in the yard 
were admitted under the tent; and as they flew 
up and alighted on the cloth inside, which was 
literally covered with them, we drenched them 
thoroughly with the cold water. This caused 
them to tumble down and crawl out on the 
ground: and as soon as the sun dried them suf- 
ficiently they flew back to their hives. In this 
way we caught all the robbers, and gave them 
a thoroughly good soaking, and, to our aston- 
ishment. after the tent was once set over the 
hive and a little spraying done, few if any more 
bees got into the hive; in fact, the inmates 
seemed to be quite able to protect the entrance, 
and did so: the result being that the robbers, 
instead of getting into the hive. were simply 
‘ on the inside of the tent, where they 
were held until we gave them a thorough 
soaking. Now, the point is this: Do not leave 
the mosquito-netting down on the ground, but 
keep it sufficiently raised so that the robbers 
will go under. Have your foree-pump and cold 
water ready: and every time you get a fresh 
lot inside, give them a spraying.—Canadian 
Bee Journal, 
rr 


THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES AND ITS 
WORKING FORCE. 








\ COMMUNICATION WRITTEN BY ONE OF THEM. 





The following was handed me by one of our 
boys. Perhaps I might say, by way of expla- 
nation, that it comes from one who receives 
only moderate wages. It was both a surprise 
and a rebuke to me, for I had but little idea 
that he felt toward his employer as he expresses 
himself. Trusting that it may prove useful to 
those of our readers who hire hands as well as 
to those who work for wages, I give it entire as 
twas submitted to me. 


My triends, do we ever stop for one moment 
tothink of the blessings that surround us as 
helpers at the Home of the Honey-bees? Do 
we realize that we are blessed above others in 
things almost too numerous to mention? In 
our daily labors we are given almost unlimited 
freedom: we come and go without having any 
exuct and stated time set; and if we are not 
there at whistle time, no high fence with bolted 
door stands before us, and obliges us to go 
away: but we are allowed the privilege of 
keeping our own time. And, friends, how care- 
‘i! we should be in giving good, big, well- 
rounded, honest hours! for if each one of us 
shoud lose ten minutes every day it would be 
over 1000 minutes, or over 16 hours; and at the 
price of 124g eents per hour it would be 82.00 
every day; and for a year—why! it would soon 
be enough to buy a farm. Friends, let us be 
careul, We are not ground down and kept 
inder the hammer by a harsh and cruel em- 
bioy-r who seeks to get all out of us he can, but 
wre cooked upon as men and women. Who ever 
hear. of a strike or any disturbance at the 
Hone of the Honey-bees? Who ever heard of 
Wages —_ reduced, and harsh methods re- 
“orld to? What a wonderful thing itis! Ouf 
‘em oral as well as our spiritual welfare is 
‘oox-d after, and every day we may hear the 
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word of God read at the noon services, the voice 
in prayer, and sweet songs sung; and, friends, 
can’t we make this institution one of the grand- 
est and most useful instruments for doing good ? 
and let there shine from every door and win- 
dow a spirit of love and goodness. We shall 
feel better. be better, make better helpers, bet- 
ter men and women, and make the world better 
for having lived in it: and the Home of the 
Honey-bees will be known the world over as a 
God-fearing institution, and other shops and 
factories will try the example. 

What beautiful scenes are all about us— 
blooming gardens teeming with vegetable life; 
giant windmills pumping the cool and refresh- 
ing waters from the earth; pleasant walks and 
drives along shady avenues; beautiful ever- 
greens and vineyards shading the homes of the 
busy little bee, while all around is peace and 
quietness; and while there is great activity and 
business, and goods are being shipped by the 
carload, yet there are no checks, no drawbacks, 
every thing being done by willing helpers. 
The airis not polluted by profanity and tobacco 
smoke; and, friends, while we may be away 
five or ten miles, while we «are away, don’t 
think we can smoke and do things we would 
not do at the shop. God sees us,even if our 
employer does not. We are doing wrong, and 
deceiving ourselves. Look out: be careful. 
What beautiful lessons we can learn every day 
scattered all around us! And now let us do the 
tasks that are set before us, with cheerfulness 
and alacrity, thankful that our lines are cast in 
such pleasant places, amid such healthful sur- 
roundings, looking to the best interests of the 
Home of the Honey-bees; and last, but not 
least, we are handed out every Saturday night 
a fair and reasonable compensation for our ser- 
vices, not grudgingly, but with a kind and lov- 
ing spirit. And, friends, how many hours and 
perhaps sleepless nights have been spent by 
those who are in charge, planning and thinking 
to find work for all of us to do! Are we thought- 
ful ? do we strive to please? do we do our work 
well? are we willing to do unpleasant and dis- 
agreeable things? All hail to the Home of the 
Honey-bees! A HELPER. 

Sr 


THE HOFFMAN FRAME. 


A FIXED FRAME THAT HANGS IN NOTCHED 
RABBETS PREFERRED. 








Mr. Editor:—I have been much interested in 
the discussions on the fixed-frame question. I 
have had the fortune, or misfortune, to have in 
my yard four or five different kinds of frames 
at the same time. This, while being a disad- 
vantage in many ways. has given me a good 
opportunity to judge of the merits of the dif- 
ferent frames. 

The Hoffman frame, which was of the num- 
ber, had the preference until | began manipu- 
lating them in the spring. The dampness of 
the cellar had so swelled the frames that it was 
with difficulty I could remove them at all. I 
complained of this to Mr. Whitmore, of whom 
I had secured the hives. He assured me that 
they would work better when they became dry. 
So they did; but still they did not work easily. 
Then, to add the delay and inconvenience of 
turning the screws, prying the frames apart, 
and the necessary pains to prevent crushing 
bees, they were a very objectionable frame— 
especially when the wire-end frame, similar to 
the one mentioned by Mr. B. Taylor, in GLEAN- 
ines for Sept. 15th, stood by their side and 
could be moved instantly without turning 
screws, prying out frames, or crushing bees. 
This frame has nearly every advantage of the 
Hoffman, with none of its quad vantaaen and, 
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at the same time, every advantage of a loose 
frame. It hangs on a single wire nail driven 
into each end of the top-bar. The nails rest in 
shallow notches in the edge of a strip of tin 
nailed on the inside of the hive, projecting a 
little above the bottom of the rabbet, and ex- 
tend to the sides of the rabbet to prevent longi- 
tudinal motion. There should be staples along 
the sides, and toward the bottom of the hive to 
hold the bottom of the frame in position. There 
is absolutely no chance for the bees to glue the 
frame fast. A hive with these frames can be 
tipped to any position except bottom up, and I 
have moved them miles on the same wagon 
with the Hoffman, with as good results. This 
is the frame for me, and I shall] eliminate all 
others as rapidly as possible. 

In the footnote to Mr. Taylor’s article I no- 
tice that “all spacing-devices in the rabbet 
have been unpopular; and the reason given 
is, that you roll the bees over and over unless 
two or three frames are first moved. I have 
experienced no more difticulty in this way with 
this frame than with the other, and can see no 
good reason for its unpopularity. I have no 
crow to pick in this matter, but am anxious 
that the brethren should have the advantage 
of the cheapest, handiest., and best. 

Etna, Minn., Oct. 12. W. A. Boynron. 


{If your Hoffman frames swelled so as to 
stick in the spring. they could not have been 
made as Mr. Hoffman makes his. As he uses 
them, they can not possibly do so: henee I con- 
clude you use something a little different. Of 
course, the bees could not stick with propolis 
your preferred frame in notched rabbets; but 
such a frame destroys the function of lateral 
movement; and I am sure that, with some 
hybrids. you would anger them very much more 
by pulling the frames out. At the present 
writing I know of but three bee-keepers who 
use fixed frames in notched rabbets, and they 
have used them for only a season or two. But 
I do know that several who tried the plan 
abandoned it. With shallow frames, however, 
I have no doubt it will work, and possibly that 
is What vou are using. But witha deep frame, 
or with a frame as deep as the Langstroth, it 
must of necessity roll bees over more or less 
when the colony is strong. maiming a good 
many, if not killing them.] E. R. 


ee 
THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES. 


ITS SIZE AND GROWTH.—BY E, R. 





ROOT. 





If you were to get upon an eminence a couple 
of hundred yards north and east of the Home of 
the Honey-bees you might see something very 
much like what is shown in the accompanying 
engraving. But we have no great hills or 
mountains in our vicinity; so in order to get 
any good view of our bee-plant we have for 
some little time cherished the scheme of elevat- 
ing a Kodak by means of a kite or balloon, and 
then at the proper time pull the string and press 
the button. But the scheme never materialized 
beyond the building of amammoth kite by a cou- 
ple of nephews; and although it swung aloft 
majestic and like a thing of life we did not dare 
to trust our Kodak to its tender care. Accord- 
ingly our special artist, Mr. Murray. elevated 
himself in imagination; and what he saw is de- 
picted here, we think, without exaggeration. 

We really do not wish people to think we are 
bigger than we are: and if they have any such 
idea, let them come and see for themselves. 
Almost every week we are receiving visits from 
bee-keepers from all over the land: and they 
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have generally expressed surprise that we hay 
so large a plant, and every thing equipped so 
perfectly. They had not imagined that we had 
so many large permanent briek buildings. |p 
fact, it seemed inconceivable that so much ado 
could be made about the busy little bee. With 
the exception of our warehouse, shown at the 
upper left-hand corner of the picture. the Jarge 
buildings are all built of brick—one of therm he- 
ing fire-proof, and all equipped with automatic 
Grinnell fire-sprinklers, the use of which we 
have before explained. Toadd further to oyy 
security in the way of fire protection, we put 
in, in 1891, &@ mammoth = steam _ fire-pump, 
12x7x14, of a capacity equal to two ordinary city 
fire-engines. To this is attached, at various 
distances, some six hydrant stations, with 50 
feet of 2's-inech hose—all ready for instant ser- 
vice, night and day. The entire establishment 
is lighted at night by a complete Brush  ineap- 
descent electric-light plant. This finds service 
in the manufacturing departments toward 
evening during the short winter days anda 
other times when we are obliged to run nights, 
The entire bee-plant, exclusive of horticultural 
interests, covers an area of five acres; and this 
whole amount, with some minor exceptions, is 
devoted exclusively to the little honey-bee in 
some form or other. If you were to put all of 
the larger buildings in a row, end to end, 
their length would aggregate 500. feet, to say 
nothing of the small struetures and lumber- 
sheds seattered here and there, and the large 
bank barn. As all of these buildings are two- 
story and basement, the floor space, to the 
width of about 40 feet on an average, would 
reach 1500 feet. or nearly one-fourth of a mile. 

The question may be asked, ** What is the se- 
cretof this enormous growth, from one building 
40 x 100, in 1878, to five such buildings in 1891, to 
say nothing of the smaller ones scattered here 
and there, not to mention the large freight de- 
pot put up by the railroad company just oppo- 
site our works, very largely because our exten- 
sive shipments demanded temporary storage 
until the next freight could pull them out?” 

Few people have any idea of the amount of 
advertising that we do. While our cards ap- 
pear in some of the largest agricultural papers 
in the country, this is only a small part of our 
real advertising. We send out annually 100,00 
52-page catalogues to new and old customers, and 
the aggregate expense of this amounts to some 
3000. Add to this about #1200 for outside ad- 
vertising. and it makes a total of over $4000, ex- 
clusive of the indirect advertising through our 
own journal. But advertising alone wil! not 
build up a permanent business. There must 
be good goods back of it, so that, when a cus- 
tomer buys once, if he needs any more he will 
be likely to buy again at the same place. Once 
or twice during extraordinary seasons we have 
been obliged to send out inferior goods, on 
account of the rush of the season, and the cus- 
tomers must have something. We hope we 
shall never be caught that way again: for itis 
not profitable to make rebates afterward 

It will be impossible to enter into detuils in 
regard to all the departments. though we may 
touch upon some of the later improvements an 
additions. The old main building shown it 
front will be recognized as the one that hus ap 
peared in our A BC of Bee Culture. In [ssi we 
erected a 90-foot brick stack. For one-third of 
its height it is square; for one-third mos it 
octagon, then it terminates in around shaft 
It is 8 feet square at the base. and tapers grad: 
nally tothe top. The flue inside is round. an 
40 inches in diameter. 

In 1889 another boiler was added, mak/'ng ou 
boiler capacity equal to 120 horse-power. and 
yet itis hardly adequate. One of the latest im 
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yroved Buckeye engines, of a capacity of 125 
10rse-power, runs the wood-working establish- 
ment just below the boiler-room. Three other 
engines help to make up the equipment; viz.. 
one 10-horse-power for the machine-shop, and 
another 10-horse-power for the wax-room, dy- 
namo, and an elevator, and a 7-horse-power for 
the press and printing departments. ‘Three 
freight elevators—one in the wood - working 
building, one in the main building, and one in the 
warehouse, take the freight up to the various 
floors. Overhead runways connect the main 
building with the wood-working building and 
machine and tin shop. This latter is fire-proof,. 
brick, equipped with the Grinnell sprinklers, 
the same as the others. It is 36 x 98, two stories 
and basement. This was put upin 1890. [tis 
in this building that all the metal work is done, 
such as making extractors, feeders, tin rabbets. 
wax-extractors, perforated zinc, saw-mandrels, 
and all sorts of wood - working machinery, 
foundation-mills, and every thing else that the 
use of the little bee can demand in metal. 

Several Smead odorless water-closets are sit- 
uated at convenient points on our bee-plant. 

In 1891 an east and west railroad was put 
right through our premises. and so we now 
have two roads—an east and west as well asa 
north and south. Some of our customers, no 
doubt, have noticed a reduction in their freight 
bills—a fact due to competition, that life of all 
trade. Right alongside of the east and west 
road we erected, during the past summer, a 
building 48 x 96, two story and basement, of 
wood. This is designed for storing made-up 
goods, and itis intended to receive the work 
turned out during our dull season. Heretofore 
our storage room has been very much cramped, 
with the result that we could not make up 
ahead very many goods for the following sea- 
son’s use. The severe lessons we have learned 
in getting behind during the busy season, and 
the consequent necessity of running nights, 
putting on green hands, with the inevitable re- 
sult of poorer workmanship. has forced us to 
the construction of this latter building. In ad- 
dition we have bought enough lumber to last 
us anywhere from one to two years ahead. 
This lumber is stored in our own yards and in 
Michigan, awaiting our call. Instead of being 
obliged to use lumber not properly seasoned, 
we now haveastock of the very best of dry 
lumber. This, together with our storage build- 
ing, we hope will enable us to make prompt 
shipments, even of carloads. You see cars on 
our switch standing i in front of the warehouse. 
All that is necessary is to truck the goods, al- 
ready boxed, on to the ear. to be pulled out by 
the next freight. Almost all of our goods ean be 
loaded on our platforms. Small shipments are 
trucked across the draw-bridge, shown in front 
of the main building, to the freight depot. 

The small evergreens that were set out, sur- 
rounding the apiary. have now grown to an 
average height of 20 feet, and their limbs 
branch out past each other so much that it is 
now quite difficult to pass between the trees. 
When they — a few years’ more growth, and 
their tops have been lopped off, as a windbreak 
they will be complete. ” fact. even now, ona 
cold, piercing, wintry day, the protection which 
they afford inside of the inclosure is very ap- 
yarent. We have never yet had 500 colonies 
in the home apiary—not even nuclei. So many 
in one locality where they can not possibly sup- 
port themselves are pretty apt to get into mis- 
chief with cach other, unless eternal vigilance 
is exercised during the hours of bee-flight. We 
do not usually have more than 200o0r 300—rarely 
this latter figure—in the home yard at a time. 
the extra number being put into im out-apiary. 
This out-yard is used as a sort of reserve, both 
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to store honey and to supply bees, when 
sary, to the odes yard. 

We find. by looking on our books, that wo 
have sent out, during the past season, oyey 
2000 queens. Besides that, we sent out fron 
our own apiary alone nearly 400 nuclei. (j 
course, it would be impossible to rear all of 
these queens ourselves. Accordingly, we have 
to draw on one or more apiaries in the Sout}, 
besides some from the apiaries of Neighbor If, 
and friend Rice. These yards are situated any. 
where from three to twelve miles from oj 
home apiary. 

ED or OO 


EXPERIMENTS. 


IOCRS- 





DO WORKER BEES LIVE MORE THAN 45 bays, 
UNDER NORMAL CONDITIONS? 





It was with intense interest that I read Bry, 
France’s article on page 760 of Oct. Ist Giray- 
INGS; not nabsameagel y because Bro, France was 
trying to disprove some of the things which! 
have written, but because he has brought ou 
something new for us to think about. May it not 
yet be possible that we can make individual 
worker bees live a year by throwing the . -olony 
into an abnormal condition? All of my exper 
ments have been with coloniesin a normal cond- 
tion: or, in other words. with colonies that have 
their “own sweet will” just as they would 
have it were they in their home in the hollow 
tree in the woods. I never hada doubt but 
that bees could be compelled to do many things 
which they do not usually do by throwing them 
out of balance. as it were. Huber threw his 
colony out of balance by confining them to the 
hive, and so proved that it took 20 pounds of 
honey to produce one pound of wax; but near- 
ly all of the present day do not_ consider this 
just a fair experiment; and,if I am correet. 
none now believe that it takes that amountof 
honey in “our every-day ” bee-keeping to pro- 
duce a pound of comb. Again, some one has 
proven that, by allowing none but young bees 
ina hive. bees go into the field to labor when 
three or four days old; but all who are atall 
observing know that, in the production of hon- 
ey “with the least amount of capital and la 
bor.” bees do not go into the field as laborers in 
their “ childish moments.” Now, like Bro. F. 
Doolittle has been experimenting to see if he 
has been wrong in the assertions which hie has 
made for a number of years, that * bees, when 
in anormal condition, do not live more than 4 
days,” and here is the history of those experi 
ments: 

July 9th I went to my out-apiary, five miles 
distant, and there shook into a box 2%¢ |bs. of 
young, poorly marked hybrid bees. I broughit 
them home to my own apiary, and set tliema 
little distance away from the other bees. after 
having first. introduced to them one 0! the 
queens which give bees so yellow tha! they 
look when flying at the entrance like lumpso! 
gold. In this lot of bees there were hundreds 
which had only en crawled out of their cells. 
and those probably not more than fron three 
minutes to an hour old, for I took pains tos 
cure all the young bees possible. On the mort: 
ing of July 10. three frames of brood from. this 
queen which was introduced to the box f bees 
were putintoa hive and set away from th« restof 
the bees as above, and the swarm. made 4 
above given hived from the box in this hive. 
which also contained two empty combs «iid the 
rest of the hive filled out with frames savine 
starters of foundation in them. As the thre 


frames of brood had many cells from whic 
bees were hatching, I watched the hive ¢! 
to see when the first “lump of gold’ 
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ving. for, according to those who have 

to the field young, these lumps of gold 
should be astir as soon as the 14th or 15th, but 
neither of these days showed any signs of 
augit but hybrid bees. On the 16th, at about 

lock, saw the first out for a playspell; 

ach pleasant afternoon thereafter more 
and more were out, but not one of these yellow 
ones showed herself at any other time of day 
til] the 26th, when the first yellow bees were 
seen coming in with loads of pollen and honey 
r the forenoon. So farI had the same 
proof | had in my other experiments, that, when 
there were plenty of field laborers in a colony, 
bees do not go out into the fields as laborers till 
they are 16 days old. I now watched with 
more than usual interest, as the 20th to the 25th 
of August came on apace, to see the field bees 
gooutand in at the entrance to this hive; forif 1 
had been right in the past with the 23d of Au- 
gust at 10 A. M., none of the hybrid bees should 
be Jeft. August 22d a very few hybrid bees 
were scen going out and in at the entrance, per- 
haps one in three or four minutes; but August 
o3 none Were seen, and on the next day the hive 
was opened and carefully looked through with- 
out finding a single hybrid bee in it. 

Now. the question which arises is. Would 
there have been any difference had these bees 
been Carniolans? Ido not think so, for, with 
the Carniolans which I have had at three dif- 
ferent times, they have not proved any louger 
lived than other bees, and I have had Carniola 
bees from a queen from the same source Bro. F. 
says his were from. Then, if the above conclu- 
sion is correet, we see that the long life which 
Bro. Fk’. secured for his bees came from throw- 
ing the colony into an abnormal condition, or 
else young bees from other colonies kept the 
population good. I am glad he is to experiment 
further, to tell us which of these is correct. One 
thing | do not understand about that colony of 
his. unless young bees from other colonies did 
gotoit. He says he * hived a good fair-sized 
swarm’ in his experiments; and I think that 
it is Professor Cook who defines a “ fair-sized 
swarm” as consisting of about 20,000 bees. 
Bro. k. then goes on to tell us how this fair- 
sized swarm of bees occupied and filled with 
brood and honey a three-story hive, so that he 
had to take away all of the combs out of these 
three stories in order to get all the brood away. 
as they had brood in all the combs forty days 
after they were hived. If nota single bee had 
died up to this time, they occupied more room 
than | should expect a good fair-sized colony to 
occupy whieh had had no accessions toits num- 
ber in 40 days. 

\ just a word about secreting wax. Bro. 


tak’ 


bees 2 


tw 
and 


I asks whether the bees in my observatory 
hive were building comb or not. Most certain- 
ly. lees always build comb in a honey-flow. 
Dos not Bro. F. know that? You can not 
lave a honey-flow without the bees secreting 


Was. all talk to the contrary notwithstanding. 
WI a honey-flow begins. what do we see? 
tie cells of the combs already built lengthened 
out with new wax, which delights the Reart of 
thi e-keeper; next the cells of honey capped 
Ove urr-ecombs built. ete.. and Prof, Cook tells 
lis ut even bees on the clover-blossoms have 
the wax seales on them (I quote from memory). 


Bu \s time is up. Don’t shut down on us yet, 
ro. oot, for out of these friendly discussions 
ai oxperiments much good may come. 


iorodino, N. Y., Oct. 16. G. M. DooLirrLe. 


oolittle is a pretty careful observer, and on 
Zeu-re| grounds it is not wise to disagree with 
lili. but there is just one point on which my 
Sos rvation differs. I will admit that the 
(hercdce worker bee, during the busy season, 
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dies inside of 45 days; but I can not quite think 
that they all do. Nearly every spring we have 
been obliged to buy up colonies, and some 
would be hybrids. Although these latter would 
be requeened early in May, I have often ob- 
served the presence of quite a number of the 
original hybrid bees, even to the latter part of 
August. This would make more than 90 days, 
and these colonies were remote from other hy- 
brids too. The reason why I have observed the 
fact is because we do not dare to send out 
to our customers nuclei containing any im- 
pure bees. Twoor three times we have been 
very much annoyed to find, in acolony from 
which we had intended to fill an order, some 
four months after an Italian queen had been 
introduced, too many hybrid bees. We have 
once or twice sent bees to Australia in a mail- 
ing-cage, and these bees were on the road any- 
where from 38 to 42 days. It seems to me that, 
if bees will live this long, jostled about in the 
mails, with no opportunity for flight, they 
ought to be able, a few of them, to survive 90 
days or longer, with freedom to fly, even when 
subjected to the toils of the season. Now, it is 
ossible that I have not understood Mr. Doo- 
ittle; but Iam very sure I have observed, for 
several different seasons, Italianized. hybrid 
colonies that would show their hybrid blood 
for three months, and longer. after the Italian 
queen had been introduced. 

Hello! here is something from that keen ob- 
server Emerson E. Hasty. who, as our older 
readers may remember, used to delight us so 
much by his bright spicy writings. What he 
has to say. though, doesn’t materially strength- 
en my position. He suggests a rather new 
idea. | E. R. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIEND HASTY. 


A very valuable and interesting experiment 
is that which comrade France gives on page 
760, Oct. Ist. Of course, it must be repeated by 
others, as well as in his own apiary. Besides 
the possibility he speaks of—a multitude of 
young bees joining in individually from day to 
day, there is the further possibility of a small 
wandering swarm entering some time when the 
keeper is not by. This last danger will beset 
his isolated colony as well as the one in the 
midst of the apiary. 

We have heard of the witness who testified to 
the truth, the whole truth, and more than the 
truth; and what puzzles Mr. France and the 
rest of us is, that this comb-building colony 
looks, at first sight, like a witness of that sort. 
It proves that old bees build comb; and then it 
goes to work and proves so much more that we 
are all thrown to the ground. I write in the 
attempt to solve the riddle. 

In the first place, is it probable that the 
army of careful observers, who have decided 
that the bee’s life during the highest stage of 
activity is only six weeks, or a little over — is it 
ohable that this truth-seeking host have all 
een mistaken—and so far mistaken as the dif- 
ference between 45 days and 90 days? No, 
thatis not at all probable. Yet I do not take 
the opposite horn of the dilemma. I don't be- 
lieve any swarm entered unseen, or that any 
significant number of young bees joined indi- 
vidually. My solution runs thus: 

Edwin France uses avery large frame and 
hive; and I guess the swarm was what some of 
us would call * a monster.” He naturally calls 
it a “ fair-sized swarm ” because he sometimes 
has much larger ones. In the next experiment, 
friend F.. weigh your swarm. Not very long 
after the colony was hived, the honey-flow 
eeased. Atthis time about half the colony, I 
conjecture, “laid themselves out’ to go 


a 
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through the winter and work out their six 
weeks of active scratching around, next spring. 
In other words, they entered the semi-dormant 
state, in which time counts nothing, or next to 
nothing on the calendar of bee-life. This is 
just what whole colonies doin many localities 
where honey totally ceases early in the season. 
The only peculiarity in this ease was, that half 
the colony were eage rly at work, while the oth- 
er half didn’t care whether school kept or not. 
But the work went on just as in February the 
work of. say, one-tenth of the colony goes on 
while the others are idle. The workers actual- 
ly engaged in constant labor wore their lives 
out, and died in regulation time. Then, when 
there was pressing need of more laborers, some 
of the semi-dormant ones, like good patriotic 
citizens, volunteed to help. Thus they kept on 
doing as need required. till all had passed back 
again into the active state. So the colony 
built comb for 90 days; but no individual bee 
secreted wax for so much as half that time. 
Richards, O., Oct. 9. E. E. Hasry. 


i> °° a= 
HEALTH VERSUS DRUGS. 
SOMETHING ON 


A. I. Root: Having 1 read with much interest 
in the October Ist issue of GLEANINGS of your 
painful experience while sick, 1am moved to 
write this letter with a view, if possible. of pre- 
venting much suffering that undoubtedly 
would follow a too hasty adoption, by numer- 
ous readers, of certain views expressed in your 
well-meaning sermon. As you — your- 
self as no longer be ‘longing to that class of peo- 
ple who * know it all,” you doubtless will be 
open to new truths presented by the other side 
of the question, and by ‘one who in their ex- 
wression has only the welfare of humanity at 
eart. May I therefore say a few words in op- 
position to the use of drugs? 

Having had a severe attack of typhoid fever 
some years ago, and having been attended by 
an allopathic physician, lam able to appreciate 
most of the queer sensations you so graphically 
describe in writing of your sickness, and, to 
some extent, to speak advisedly on the subject 
of drugs and their effects. It is not my inten- 
tion to criticise or compare the various schools 
of medicine, but, if possible, to save you and 
others much unnecessary suffering. This I 
shall endeavor to do by turning your attention 
toward the natural means which Nature has 
provided to keep us in good health. and, when 
sick, to cure us; in other words, to trust Nature 
more and drugs, ete., less, 

Like yourself, w hen sick I came, after a time, 
to have implicit confidence in the healing pow- 
er of the doctor and his army of drugs. and 
never a suspicion crossed my mind but that it 
was due entirely to them that I was able, after 
some two months’ confinement to my bed, to 
get up—a mere shadow of my former self, 
however. Since that time I have made all 
matters pertaining to health a special study, 
from all points of view, with the result that my 
confidence in doctors and drugs has been dis- 
pelled as completely as I have come to recog- 
nize the fact that health is obtainable only by 
obedience to Nature’s laws. The doctor may 
give us some temporary relief, it is true. by 
suppressing some symptom, which, after all, is 
but the cry of Nature warning us that we are 
doing or have done wrong, and which is the 
evidence that she is endeavoring to remedy the 
evil forus. Medicine, however, as now prac- 
ticed generally. is unable to restore health or 
cure disease. This isa fact admitted by nu- 
merous leading lights of the profession who have 
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the candor to speak the truth. By the use of 
poisons, Nature’s efforts can be diverted from 
her own wise work of expelling disease, in or- 
der that she may cope with the new enemy 
thrust in upon her. This is the effect tha: is 
called or mistaken for cure; but our wise mot wd 
eras surely returns to the completion of 
unfinished work, perhaps in another man: a. 
and it is well toremember that each time she 
is thwarted her work becomes more difficult. ede 
cured by quinine; Nature's of hut 

sweet restorer can not be replaced by recourse of a h 
to bromide of potassium, chloral, or any other sours" 
poisonous drug. A great many diseases are by you 
self-limited, and run their natural course 
whether interfered with by the doctor or » it: 
and it is in the ine ‘ffectual attempts in su ch 
cases to“ break up” the fever that so many 
lives are sacrificed. If the patient recovers it 
is in spite of the doctor and drugs, not because 
of their interference. The constitution of the } 
patient was strong enough to fight both the ‘bated 
disease and the drugs; but in the majority of Na 
instances the doctor gets the thanks. not Na- 
ture, as should be the case. I now come to the 
wincipal point which induced me to write this 
etter. 
You refer to the bromide of potassium as a 
‘harmless medicine.” In consequence of this, 
al the soothing effect it produced upon you in 
allaying the effeets of the quinine, many of 


pr my 
health 


pecon 
they ¢ 
tures? 
impre 
did {¢ 


your readers, ignorant of any further os il he 
lars of the drug, will be t tempted to trv its use. thell 
To such I would say. Be careful!” With ‘al ai 


Doe 
due respect to you, Mr. Root, for I recognize the Pre 
fact that you have only the welfare of your 
readers and humanity in general at heart, bro- 
mide of potassium is not a harmless medicine 
but a deadly drug, the continued use of which 
ruins the mind and will destroy the strongest 
constitution. The use of the drug once begin, 
it becomes harder and harder to discontinue it, 
and its victim becomes a physical wreck, That 
there are harmless and very beneficial medi- 
cines Ido not deny; but there are none such in 
the mineral poisons, by the use of which we but 
defile the temple ~ our body and thwart and 
hinder Nature. ‘A little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing,” and may prove so to many of 
your readers in this instance, therefore I would 
say again to those who might be in need of the 
admonition, * Be careful!” 

The evil effects of drugs administered by doc- 
tors is litthe understood by the public,.and their 
indiscriminate use in self-doctoring is even less 
appreciated. The family physician may be a 
most worthy and conscientious man, actuated 
only by the best of motives in the administer- 
ing of his drugs; but we must be careful before 
placing confidence in an individual or a body 
who, it seems, only too often loses confidence 
in himself and the art he practices. Medicine 
as now practiced by the regular schools is w aor 
ly experimental, and each patient is the objec 
for the experiments. Therefore, without fur- 
ther evidence than this, would it not be bette: 
to turn to such simple, natural, and most eftica 
cious means within the understanding of all, 
which Nature has so kindly provided for the 
maintenance of our physical health and for tlic 
cure of our diseases? By these I refer to the 
proper and intelligent uses of that great puri 
er water, pure and correct diet, and right and 
temperate habits of living. To gain a know! 
edge of all these means will require some study. 
I will admit. We may even throw oursel ys 
open to the accusation of being “ cranks;” bu! 
the end will more than justify the means, as | 
can state from experience. It should be the ; 
effort of all, and especially parents, to gain «( 
least some insight into the laws that er i 
our being, and by their obedience to maintai 
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jeu th and happiness in our homes. If, by the 
reading of this little letter, but a faint appre- 
‘jation be gained by only a few, of the benefi- 
cin! effects that would follow, the many heart- 
aclies that would be spared, and the good that 
would come to humanity, by a more general 
study of and adoption of the laws of health, 
| should feel amply repaid for the writing. 
The scope of such a letter is limited, however, 
and it takes long to convince; therefore, friend 
Root (for we are friends in one cause—the good 
of humanity), may I suggest the establishing 
ofa health column in your already valuable 
journal, Where such subjects can be discussed 
by vour readers? Then will your illness be- 
cone as an angel’s visit, a message from God, 
prompting you to the spreading of the gospel of 
health. The work will be a good one, and the 
reward ample in the blessings of many :hank- 
ful hearts. In justification of what I have 
said with regard to doctors and drugs, I add a 
few quotations from men who have made the 
profession their life study, and may therefore 
he regarded as authoritative in the matter. 

Prof. Alex. H. Stevens, of the New York Col- 
ege of Physicians and Surgeons, says: * The 
older physicians grow, the more skeptical they 
become of the virtues of medicine, and the more 
they are disposed to trust to the powers of Na- 
ture: and: * Notwithstanding all our boasted 
improvements, patients suffer as much as they 
did forty years ago: and again: ‘** The reason 
why medicine has advanced so slowly is be- 
cause physicians have studied the writings of 
their predecessors instead of Nature.” 

Prof. Jos. Smith, M. D., of the same school, 
says: “ All medicines which enter the circula- 
tion poison the blood in the same manner as do 
the poisons that produce’ disease: and: 
“Drugs do not cure disease; disease is always 
cured by the vis medicatrix natura; and 
again: “ Digitalis has hurried thousands to the 
grave, 

Prof. Alonzo Clarke, M. D., of the same 
school, says, With many other condemnations 
of the methods of his school: ** All of our cura- 
live agents are poisons: and, as a consequence, 
every dose diminishes the vitality.” 

john Mason Good, M. D., F. R.S., has to say 
on the subject, ** The science of medicine is a 
haurbarous jargon, and the effects of our medi- 
cines upon the human system in the highest 
degree uneertain, except, indeed, that they 
lave destroyed more lives than war, pestilence, 
and famine combined.” 

iames Johnson, M. D., F. R.S., also says: “1 
declare, aS my conscientious conviction, found- 
ed on long experience and reflection, that. if there 
were not a single physician, surgeon, man-mid- 
vile. Chemist. apothecary, druggist, nor drug 
on the face of the earth, there would be less 
vi hess and less mortality than now prevail.” 

“uch extracts as these might be prolonged to 

a very respectable volume; but those I chose 
| \\ink are sufficient to answer the purpose; 
uit those who are interested in finding more 

without difficulty do so. 
Droit ET AVANT. 


‘ly good friend, I rather expected such let- 
as this when I decided to defend the aver- 
family physicians of our land; and I thank 
for the many good points you make in your 
“lier; but you are certainly too severe in your 
icism of our physicians, and you are putting 
matter too strongly. Permit me to take up, 
“od-naturedly, the other side a little. 
ou speak of the “ natural means which Na- 
° has provided to keep us in good health.” 
Sow, [should be very glad indeed if Nature 
+s provided for all emergencies; but, my dear 
what does Nature do for us when failing 
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sight comes on from old age? Did she ever 
give us any thing like a pair of spectacles, or 
even suggest such unnatural means of assist- 
ing waning vision? Spectacles are not drugs, 
it is true; but I do believe that medicine often 
gives us as marked relief as a pair of spectacles 
gives a man who has lost his own and can not 
go on with his work. Some years ago, through 
catching cold I had a coughing -spell every 
night. It not only kept mel awake, but my 
wife and the rest of the family. I knew, with- 
out being told, that such a severe cough would 
result in real harm if not checked. In one 
sense the cough was simply Nature’s means of 
removing the obstacle. or, if you choose, Na- 
ture’s protest. I finally went to the doctor. 
He compounded a cough syrup that stopped the 
cough instantly. Idid not cough once more, 
and I did not feel like coughing. In fact, I 
have never had such a cough since, that I can 
remember. Again, while at Dr. Miller’s I was 
taken with sickness at my stomach, and vomit- 
ing. Fortwo days the good friends did every 
thing in their power to assist me. The mar- 
kets were ransacked for something I could eat 
without throwing itup. I finally decided to 
take the train, even though I was unfit, to meet 
an appointment. While at the station the 
sickness returned, and I was in a real dilemma. 
Finally my good friend Dr. Miller said, * Look 
here, Mr. Root; I shouldn't wonder if extract 
of Jamaica ginger would stop this constantly 
recurring tendency.” As soon as he mentioned 
it I called myself stupid for not having thought 
of it before. We went into a drugstore, and I 
feared I should vomit before the druggist could 
your some into a little water for me to drink. 
t removed the difficulty at once; and only 
once during the afternoon did it recur while I 
was traveling. A few drops of the ginger in 
water relieved me again; and by supper-time I 
was ready to eat a tolerably decent meal. Now, 
my stomach had gotinto that fashion of throw- 
ing up every thing, just exactly as I had got 
into the fashion of coughing. The thing had 
“got a going” in the wrong direction, and | 
am not sure but that one might cough himself 
to death, or vomit himself to death, if some 
remedy were not provided. I am sure our 
readers recollect many personal experiences of 
their own, similar tothe ones | have mentioned. 
Now, I feel that these remedies are as natural 
and as harmless as the spectacles that help the 
man to go on with his work. I believe, also, 
that bromide of potassium relieved me in the 
same way, and helped Nature to go ahead with 
her building-up, instead of hindering her. 
Why, how coule one build up when his unhing- 
ed nerves would not permit him to have a mo- 
ment of sleep ? 

I was very much interested in this matter, 
for I was prejudiced against every kind of 
quieting-powders. In fact. I was prepared to 
insist that there must be some objectionable 
thing about a drug that could do such wonders. 
The doctor gave me a full dose right in the day 
time, to convince me that itdid not produce 
sleep, but only made sleep possible by quieting 
the nervous disturbance; and in discontinuing 
the use of it, as I have explained to you, I felt 
no inconvenience whatever. rs amie 

Another thing. my good friend, your com- 
munication is full of positive assertions. You 
say, ** By the use of poisons, Nature can be di- 
verted from her own wise work of dispelling 
disease.” Now, if you call extract of ginger 
and the cough medicine “ poisons,” why not 
call the spectacles poison also? The latter is 
certainly as unnatural as the others. ‘The doc- 
tor declared the bromide to be a harmless and 
innocent medicine; and I hope you will excuse 
me for saying that I have as much faith in his 
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wisdom, especially after my experience, as I 
have in your own. I know what many of the 
good meu you quote have said; and I think it 
may be that some of them are right: notwith- 
standing. I would unhesitatingly advise the 
help of a trusty physician when you are suffer- 
ing. Iam well aware people sometimes get a 
mania of taking medicine the year round; and 
I know, too, that other people live and get 
along nicely, for months or even years, without 
taking a particle of what may be called medi- 
cine. I can not but think that your last quota- 
tion, from James Johnson,is harsh and unchar- 
itable; and when I hear such wholesale denun- 
ciations, it makes me fear that the writer 
judges others by himself. Surely, I have rea- 
son to agree with you in what you say in regard 
to pure water; but, my dear friend, pure water 
did not help my cough; and with the other 
trouble I have told you about, a single swallow 
of water acted like poison. Some of the water- 
cure folks remind me of the good brother who 
said that the Bible is the only book we need in 
the world. Does it not become a wise man to 
* prove all things,” and “hold fast that which 
is good? 

In regard to a health department in our jour- 
nal, the difficulty is, so many things of impor- 
tance are constantly crowding on us that Er- 
nest and I are continually called upon to decide 
which among great piles of letters are valuable 
and will do most good. | 











OuR QUESTION - Box. 


WITH REPLIES FROM OUR BEST AUTHORITIES. 








QUESTION 195. I have a two-story 10-frame 
L. hive super filled with good drone comb. 
Would you melt the drone comb and put in 
foundation, or put on a queen-ercluder and 
keep the drone comb ? 


I save the drone comb and use a queen-ex- 
i 


cluder. 
Ohio. N. W. A. B. MASon. 
I would use the queen-excluder, and keep the 
drone comb. 
New York. E. RAMBLER. 
I would put on the queen-excluder and keep 
the drone comb. 
Wisconsin. S. W. E. FRANCE. 
If the comb were even and straight, I would 
put on a queen-excluder. 
Illinois. N. W.C. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Keep it—but, preferably, divide it between 
several supers instead of putting it all in one. 
Ohio. N. W. o. E. HAstTy. 


If you are running for extracted honey, put 
on the queen-excluder, and the drone comb for 
extracted. 

Michigan. S. W. JAMES HEDDON. 

I would put on a queen-excluder and keep the 
drone comb, as they are just as good for ex- 
tracted honey. 

Louisiana. E. C. P. L. VIALLON. 

I wonld make wax of the drone comb, and 
put in foundation; for. so far as I have experi- 
mented with perforated zine, it is not absolute- 
ly queen-excluding. 

Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 

Puton an excluder, every time. This drone 
comb is as good to hold honey as any other 
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comb: and if the queen is kept from it, it cay 
be used for no other purpose than the storing of 
honey in it. 

New York. C. G. M. Doourrryy. 

1 would use the drone comb, and keep the 
queen away by the use of the excluder. The 
excluder is good, any way. 

A.J. Cook. 


Michigan. C. 

Melt the drone combs, unless you are short of 
combs. Putin foundation, or, still better, have 
good natural worker combs built. 

Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I want no more drone comb in my apiary than 
is necessary in my estimation; but, having a 
queen-excluder, it is the most profitable for you 
to use your drone combs. 

Ohio. S. W. C. F. Mutu. 

I would melt it up, for fear it would some day 
turn up where I did not want it. If you will 
promise to look after it yourself, I have no ob- 
jection to your using it as you propose. 

New York. C. p. H. ELwoop. 


I'd melt up the combs unless I wanted to use 
them for extracting. For extracting they're 
just as good as any. aren’t they? If the queen 
can’t lay in them, I suspect Vd use exeluders 
anyhow, for extracting. 

Illinois, N. C. C. MILLER. 

I would keep all good drone comb, but | 
would not use supers filled wholly or even prin- 
cipally with drone comb. Sometimes, even 
when crowded for room, bees will not put honey 
in drone comb because they want the queen to 
lay in it. 

N.C. 


Illinois. 

I would use the excluder, and save the drone 
combs. I have concluded to let my bees build 
their own combs instead of giving them full 
sheets of foundation, especially when honey is 
cheap; and when they make drone comb | will 
place it in the supers above excluders. x- 
cluders are cheaper than foundation. 

California. S. R. WILKIN. 


J. A. GREEN. 


1 prefer mostly worker comb, upper and lower 
story. Bees store honey a little more readily in 
worker comb than drone comb; still, I have 
kept more or less drone comb because I did not 
like to lose a season or part of a season in get- 
ting it changed over, though no doubt it pays 
to work it out g ‘adually. 


Wisconsin. S. W S. 1. FREEBORN 


| Well, friends, the replies start out with a 
surprising degree of unanimity. Friend Manin, 
however, objects, for the reason that the per- 
forated zine is not absolutely queen-excluding. 
I believe, however, that most of the friends 
have found it pretty nearly so. Friend Doo'\it- 
tle contends that drone comb is as good to hiold 
honey as any other. Friend Elwood employs a 
good deal of hired help, and he has had some 
experience in having the help either forge’ or 
ignore the instructions he has given them; sid 
J. A. Green suggests that. after the bees hive 
prepared the drone comb for the queen to 4) 
in, they will let it remain empty, even when 
crowded for room. I think very likely this may 
be true, although I hadn’t thought of it before. 
Friend Freeborn strikes upon the same _ po!!il, 
and so we may conclude there must be so1:e- 
thing in it. I remember of using — success: 
fully all the drone combs we could serape ‘) 


for the second story, for the extractor. ] 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 





A CARD OF THANKS. 
Friend Root:—Many thanks to you for your 
kind publication of Cullinan’s letter, p. 762; also 
please accept thanks for your highly compli- 
mentery footnotes; and, indeed, the gratitude 
the bee- keepers have shown toward me for my 
services in the last 37th General Assembly have 
heon to the extent that I fear is undeserving; 
for vou know that, had T not met with many 
warm friends in the cause, my efforts would 
have been futile; and my heart swells with 
pride when I reflect that the solid representa- 
tive men of the State stood side by side with me 
to elevate the apiarian industry of the State 
above its present level. and make it one of the 
important industries of the State and of the 
country. It now remains to be seen whether or 
not the representative bee-keepers will come 
to the rescue and make our first publication 
one of such importanee as will insure the con- 
tinued indulgenee of our legislatures, and the 
increased prosperity of our pursuit. Any sug- 
gestions from you or your many readers would 
be most happily received. J. M. HAMBAUGH. 
Springfield. Ill, Oct. 16. 


SMUTS IN WHEAT. 

Prof. A.J. Cook:—In this section of this State 
we find a good deal of smut in our wheat. At 
a farmers’ meeting the question came up, What 
causes smut? Will this smutty wheat grow 
smut again? As you are so kind as to answer 
others, please answer this in GLEANINGS. 

Scotts. Mo., Sept. 11. J. F. Lona. 


li isnot exactly safe for one to advise or in- 
struct outof his own line of study; but I can 
safely answer the questions asked by Mr. Long, 
in part at least. 

Smuts in wheat, or in any plants, cereals, or 
otherwise, are really simplest plants or fungi. 
They grow from seeds called spores, just as 
higher plants do. These spores are very 
minute, and so often escape attention; and the 
non-scientific man thinks the fungi must come 
spontaneously. The scientist, on the other 
hand, knows that all life comes from germs, 
seod’s or eggs. Thus these smuts do not spring 
for‘: spontaneously any more than fireweed 
comes in similar manner on the site of the burn- 
ine brush-pile. In both cases the seeds preced- 
ed (he plants, which by germination and devel- 
opment they produced. 

‘e higher plants, fungi must have the pre- 
e\i-tent seeds, and the suitable conditions, or 
the, will not spring forth. This year, wheat 
sul seems to have met both these conditions, 
us is quite prevalent all over the country. 

ere are two kinds of wheat smut, as [ un- 
dey-cand it. One receives the spores from the 
st In this case soaking the seed in blue 
Vii ol kills the spores. and tends to prevent the 
Suit in the sueceeding crop. Beeause we have 
sn in our wheat this year makes it more 
provablethat we shall have it next year, as the 
‘pores are now present. But it does not follow 
tho’ we shall. The spores may be killed or we 
me have unfavorable conditions of weather 
ies. year,and so no smut, or very little, will 
be > rodueed, 

ce common puffbal is a fungus, and the 
I like emanations aS we press one consist 

ly of the myriad spores. Think of the crop 
ilvoch spore developed! The earth would be 
coveted with them, But not one ina billion 
kro s, and so puffballs are of rare occurrence. 
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Itis to be hoped that, next year. the condi- 
tions for wheat-smut development will be ab- 
sent; but in the meantime it will pay to do our 
part by trying to destroy all the spores in the 
seed before we sow it. With no spores there 
can be no smut. even with the most favorable 
season for smut-growth. A. J. Cook. 

Ag’! College, Mich. 


A CARD OF THANKS FROM ED. BERTRAND, ED- 
ITOR OF THE REVUE INTERNATIONALE. 

Dear Friend Root:—I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the engraving of my photograph 
which you sent me by friend Dadant., as well as 
for the publication of my biography in GLEAN- 
iNGs. It is an honor, and a testimony of kind 
fellow-feeling which I fully appreciate. I also 
wish to congratulate you on the beautiful exe- 
ecution of your reproductions by phototype. 
Friend Cowan wrote to me: * GLEANINGS has a 
capital portrait of you,” and he understands it, 
as he publishes engravings also. The fact is, 
you have an establishment wonderfully planned 
and complete. It is now fourteen years since I 
first read GLEANINGS and saw your work, so 
useful, progress and increase year by year. I 
congratulate with all my heart on your success, 
and on the services which you have rendered 
and will still render, I trust, for a long time to 
come, to apiculture. 

Believe me, dear friend Root. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ep. BERTRAND. 
Nyon, Switzerland, Oct. 8, 1891. 


{We were very glad to do honor to the most 
distinguished and progressive bee-keeper, as we 
believe. in France or Switzerland. Such cordial 
fellowship of feeling is appreciated on our part. 
The phototype, or half-tone portrait, as we call 
it, can not help being true to life. We Ameri- 
cans, you know, have a just pride in the exeen- 
tion of this class of work.] 


TARRED PAPER; DOES IT AFFECT THE FLAVOR 
OF HONEY”? HOW IT AFFECTED APPLES. 

I am inelined to take sides with Mr. Bruce in 
his statement on page 707, as to the cause of 
the “ terrible flavor” of his honey, and for the 
following reason: 

Two years ago I had a few barrels of fine 
Baldwin apples; and, wishing to keep them 
out of doors as long as possible in the fall, 1 
rolled them on some posts and covered them 
with tarred paper. As the weather became 
cold I put them into the cellar, and soon after 
sold the lot to one party. In a few days he 
called on me and said there was some trouble 
with the apples—they smelled and tasted bad- 
ly. I went to look at them; and the moment I 
put my nose into the barrel I said (to myself) 
*Tarred paper!” and after cutting into several 
and tasting of them I was even more convinced 
of the cause of the trouble. Of course, I re- 

laced the apples with some picked and put 
into barrels at the same time, but which had 
not been covered, out of doors. Now, the pa- 
per was laid on the barrels, and this out in the 
air. Would it not seem as if it would affect 
honey if put into a close hive, and where the 
heat would more or less affect it? 

Epmunp K. BELCHER. 

Randolph, Mass., Sept. 21. 


[Friend B.. lam greatly surprised. We have 
used tarred paper in the bottom of chaff hives 
for twelve or fifteen years, bat never before had 
a complaint. We have also used tarred paper 
for fruit-rooms, and for almost every other pur- 
pose. I do remember that, when our fruit-room 
was quite new, there were a few complaints to 
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the effect that apples smelled of it. The 
odor, however, was entirely gone in a 
weeks, and now- there is no trace of it.] 


SILK-MOTH LARVA. 


bad 
few 


The large green spinous caterpillars found by 
you on the spirea at Medina are larvv of our 
largest American silk-moth, Platysamia Ce- 
cropia. There are six larger spines, or tuber- 
cles, which are waxlike, and orange at the end. 
two on each segment just back of the head. 
The larva gets to be four inches long, spins a 
large loose cocoon to the tree or shrub on which 
it feeds. and the next June or July comes forth 
as an immense brown moth, more beautiful 
even than the larva. The larvie feed on apple. 
maple, cherry, basswood, azalea, spirea, ete. 
They are never abundant enough to do serious 
harm. You ask whether this larva is venom- 
ous. JTassure you that it is as harmless as a 
kitten—yes, more harmless, for a kitten may 
scratch; but this one can not do even that. 

You asked in last GLEANINGS how the co- 
coons are spun. If you had put these beautiful 
green larve intoa glass can, and fed thema 
few days, you would have seen the whole oper- 
ation. for these caterpillars were nearly grown, 
and hence nearly ready to pupate, and they al- 
ways spina cocoon before they pupate. The 
spinning is done simply by a tout aie motion 
of the head, the sticky thread of silk being 
forced out, and stuek as the head reaches the 
limit each time. Thusif the thread is a mile 
long, the caterpillar moves its head a mile in 
allin this back-and-forth motion. much as we 
may hold our hand still and move the end of a 
finger back and forth. The first framework is 
frequently formed by spinning to twigs or coil- 
ed leaves. 

The insect sent by M. W. Strickler, York. Pa., 
is the saddle-back caterpillar, Empretia stimu- 
lea. I think I deseribed it with figure, in 
GLEANINGS, on p. 902, 1887. The caterpillar is 
rich brown, with hairy spines at head and tail 
and along the side. A green saddle-like patch 
adorns its back. This is centered with a deep 
red oval spot. The hairs which deck its body 
sting like nettles. This is one of three or four 
of our caterpillars that can hurt us. This, 
however, is not serious. The mothisrare. It 
is velvety, and rich reddish brown in color. ‘This 
caterpillar feeds not only on the rose, but on 
apple, cherry, grape. raspberry, currant. Indian 
corn, and sumach. It comes so late that it does 
but little harm. Plants suffer very seriously if 
defoliated in June or July; but in August and 
September the damage from being stripped of 
leaves is not great. The leaves are nearly ready 
to go, any way. Again. this beautiful insect is 
too rare to do much injury, even if it came ear- 
ly in the season. There are parasites that work 
on it that will almost certainly hold it in check. 
This is one of the silk-moths: and all of those 
sent by Mr. S. had spun cocoons in transit. The 
cocoon is sub-globular. They leave the plants 
and seek some crevice in which to pupate. 

Ag’! College, Mich., Sept. 22. A. J. CooK. 
WATER FOR BEES; GOOD CANDY FOR SPRING 

FEEDING. 

Of late I read in “ Langstroth on the Honey- 
bee” all about water for bees in February, and 
so on till spring, to promote brood-raising; and 
now I wish to ask if. by placing candy over the 
frames, say in March, that will give them wa- 
ter soeolon & Mr. Alley says. “* Make candy by 
mixing powdered sugar and good honey, and 
lace it over the frames, on a wire-cloth honey- 

oard, so that the bees will suck it through the 
wire cloth,” and one pound will keep a large 
swarm alive two wei: besides, it’s a good 


way for stimulative feeding in spring. Ques- 
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tion: Will the water in the candy be sufficien: 

moisture for the bees to promote brood-raj-ing: 
Ludlow, Vt.. Oct. 9. A. P. FLETCHER 


{Some years ago it was thought necesss yy {, 
provide water for bees when wintered i: th» 
cellar. Some results, however, seemed to | 
some doubt on the matter. and finally the \jjch.- 
igan Agricultural College,” under direetion oj 
Prof. Cook, tested the matter thoroughly. giy- 
ing half of the bees in the winter repository wa- 
ter, and the other half none. As those wi: 
water came through winter in the best condi. 
tion, I believe that, since then, water in winter 
has been generally dropped. | A. I. R. 
STARTERS IN FOUNDATION 

PASTE. 

I put my eight section boxes into my frame, 
then set my frame down, bottom side up. | 
cut my comb or comb foundation into the sizes | 
wish. then I take some paste made of hot water 
and flour and keep it a little hot, and about as 
thin as warm honey. I now take my cut start- 
ers of nice comb or comb foundation in my fin- 
gers, and dip lightly one edge into paste. then 
lace it in the section; press down very light- 
v,and so keep on. Tlike this better thana 
fastener. Have vou tried it? 

My smoker throat, or windpipe. as you may 
please to call it, got gummed up. I took a 
feather from a goose’s wing, and warm water, 
and used it as a swab, and soon had my smoke 
getting its breath all right. Saw’n LANGForp. 

Buckskin, Ind. 


LIPPIA REVENS ON THE 


FASTENING WITH 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
Several years ago I observed. in several fields 
bordering on the Mediterranean, a little plant 
with which you are possibly acquainted — Lip- 
pia repens—which I found to be charming, fo 
it formed a real carpet of white flowers. | 
planted some at home; and when the blossoms 
were out I was pleased to see many bees at 
work on the little flowers. I believe that | may 
say that this is one of the plants which the bees 
will be glad to visit in preference to many oth- 
ers. I have, in my garden. thyme, vanilla. por- 
tulacca, and other plants, but they are not fre- 
quented as is the lippia. Continuing the com- 
parison which I have made above, on the carpet 
of white flowerets there seemed to be also a 
carpet of bees. and that from morning till the end 
of the day. If oneremembers that lippia begins 
to blossom at the end of May, and that in Sep- 
tember it blossoms again, and that the blossom- 
ing is full during the greatest heat and the 
most severe drouths, it will seem that this little 
plant is very valuable to bee-keepers. Perliaps 
you know this, and perhaps I overestimate a 
little the services which lippia may render to 
the apiculturist ; but as I had occasion to \ rite 
on other matters I thought it would do no harm 
to add a few words, though it may be nothing 
new to you. CHAS. BIANCONCINI. 
Bologna, Italy, Oct. 6. 


CHICORY AS AN OREGON HONEY-PLAN! 


The plant sent by Mr. Hilton is common ¢ iiic- 
ory, Cichorium intybus. It is introduced ‘vom 
Europe, and is common in the East as we || as 
in Oregon. It is a composite plant, and so of 
the same family as goldenrod, boneset. «0d 
asters. We may expect nearly all the com )0s- 
ite plants to secrete nectar in favorable condi- 
tions, so need not be surprised at what M° Hl. 
says. The root of chicory (or succory or cichory. 
or names of this same plant) is often used 134 
substitute for coffee. The showy blue flo ers 
open only in the morning or on cloudy day>. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Co 
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LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 








| have been so very busy that I have not 
found time before this to answer the questions 
of Mrs. Tittsworth. Yes, we carry our book 
from hive to hive, just as we do our smoker and 
chisel. If we are at work near together, the 
hook is laid on a hive near us; then Dr. Miller 
makes his own entries and I make mine. But 
when he is at work at one end of the apiary 
and Lat the other, then it is somewhat more 
difficult to manage, and we have tried different 
methods. Quite often I eall to him, and he 
makes the entries, or the reverse. But I con- 
fess | don’t just like this way, as by its use we 
have occasionally missed making a record. 
like better the plan of having a small memo- 
randum-book tied with a good strong string to 
my apron, so that I can’t lose it, making the 
records in this, then copying at night each day’s 
work in the large book. Of course, one of us 
uses the large book through the day. 

There is only one objection to this plan that 
[know of. IT always want to know the previous 
condition of the colony lam going to work at, 
and for this I need the large book. It very 
often happens for some reason that this may be 
necessary. For example, there may be a young 
quecn in the hive that needs clipping, and a 
little caution is necessary not to give too much 
smoke, or you may have trouble in finding her. 
To obviate this difficulty I write the numbers 
in the memorandum-book, leaving space enough 
at each number for any entry I may wish to 
make. Then I take the ferme book, and glance 
over the records of the different colonies. If 
there is nothing unusual [leave the numbers as 
they are, making no memorandum. If I come 
to one that is queenless, I write “ qless” after 
the number in my small book, using different 
characters to mean different things, no matter 
what, so l understand them. If I come to any 
thing very complicated, I make some mark that 
will refer me to the large book. It takes but a 
very little time to get my small book ready, 
then | am quite independent. 

\e have tried clipping queens in the way you 
mention, but have not made a success of it. Our 
quecns Will not keep still enough. 

In reply to Mr. J. F. MeIntyre, I would say 
ihat we allow one page of the book to three 
colonies, the page being 13 by 5!¢ inches. That 
gives us ample room for all records, as we have 
anew book each year. 

| .dorse what Mrs. Axtell says about small 
chips used as smoker fuel. I have used them, 


ano found them very good when perfectly dry. 
\\ were so very busy getting our honey 
reacy for market that some of our feeding was 
hot Sone until so late that Dr. Miller thought 
bes! vot to feed sugar syrup, but coneluded to 


feco untinished sections. For this kind of feed- 
ing \e found our reversible bottom-boards a 
goo thing, as the two-inch space under the 
f s gave room to put the sections directly 
unc’ the bees. We filled a wide frame wit 

thes: seetions, then slipped it under the brood- 
lratves and closed the entrance with a sep- 


uray eut to fit, leaving room at each end for 
only . fev, bees to pass at atime. Sometimes 
the paee was a little too shallow to let the 
sect ons under.. In that case both wide frames 
ano -oetions had to be cut down a little. A few 


brov..-combs filled with honey were used in the 
Sati Way. To hurry matters, sometimes the 


secl ons were reversed as soon as the upper side 
Was omptied. : 

\\ first uneapped any honey that was sealed. 
ldo “t know that I ought to call it uncapping, 
as simply struck the cappings a few times 
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with a wire hair-brush. It did the work nicely 
and very easily, and in much less time than we 
could have done it with a knife. 

Marengo, IIl., Oct. 21. EmMA WILSON. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

We had very little surplus. Bees worked on 
both alsike and white clover, but not much was 
accomplished after raspberry-bloom was gone. 
As soon as buckwheat blooms we remove the 
white. honey and diminish the surplus room. 
This makes fewer boxes to handle and to be 
soiled if there is no fall honey. It saves heat 
and causes more honey to be stored below, 
ready for winter. For the same reasons itis 
best to take off all boxes quite early. As we 
take off the honey we examine the lower story, 
frame by frame. All frames not needed are re- 
moved, being replaced by division-boards and 
chaff. The number of pounds of honey is noted, 
small sticks laid across the frames, and a por- 
ous cloth laid over them. Turn back one cor- 
ner for feeding. We prepared syrup by heating 
10 Ibs. of sugar with 4 quarts of water and 3 lbs. 
of honey. As we could not buy feeders we filled 
two-quart glass cans and inverted on grooved 
boards. Three or four can be placed in a hive 
at once, making enough for winter. As soon as 
the feeding is done, put on chaff cushions to 
save the heat. We have no pure Italians, but 
the bees with golden bands are the ones that 
are wide awake, and ready for work or—rob- 
bing! It was in their hives that we found honey. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Ishould like to tell you, Mr. Root, how 
GLEANINGS improved our bed. The whole bed 
was kept mellow andclean. I went three times 
over one half, placing the runners six inches 
apart. aS GLEANINGS advised. Ialso placed a 
chunk of earth on each plant. That part of 
the bed has now an even stand of plants, in 
spite of drouth. The other half looks ragged. 

he plants are thick in some places, with none 
at all in others. While itis an awful lot of 
work, it pays. Have the bed smaller, if need 
be. It also pays to clean out an old bed, as it 
will make a longer season than a new one. 
Ladies, please write on other subjects while 
gentlemen discuss frames. 

Miss LipsprE WILLIAMS. 

Delavan, Wis., Oct. 3. 


MAKING MONEY WITH CHICKENS~—T°OTHER 
SIDE. 

Friend Root:—You speak very enthusiastic- 
ally in GLEANINGS about the poultry business; 
but I should like to give you a glimpse of my 
experience. I have tried now for six seasons 
to raise a flock of geese; and the most that I 
ever had to reach maturity was seven. Last 
spring my geese laid 30 fine large eggs, and all 
hatched but two. I had as fine a lot of goslings 
as you would wish to see; but they got cramps, 
or something, and about half died, and the 
rest of them sores off one by one until only 
seven are left. set several hundred hens’ 
eggs. About half of them hatched, and I had 
about 250 chicks. Well, I worked with the 
chicks until I did not know what more I could 
do for them, when some of them began to droop. 
Upon examination I discovered a few lice. 
set to work and greased them, as so many rec- 
ommend. It killed the lice—yes, and the chicks 
too. Then I tried insect-powder. This seemed 
to do pretty well for a time; but it seemed the 
vermin soon got used to.it, and paid no more 
attention to it, but kept on killing my chicks 
until now I have only about 50 lett. How is 
that for a business? *Tis true, that eggs are 
25 cents per dozen; but how often does this 
happen? They have not reached so high a 


* 
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price here for several years. Well, to tell the 
truth about it. l am glad that they scarcely 
ever reach so high a price. 
hard-working people do who live in the city, 
who can hardly afford to pay ten cents per doz- 
en? It is with the poultry business as with 
any other—all bave their bright and their dark 
side; so we must try again and be thankful for 
what we do have. Mrs. Epw. SMITH. 
Carpenter, IIl., Oet. 21. 


[My good friend, I well know the difticulties 
in keeping poultry successfully; and may be. 
if] had a chance to try it, I should have as 
many mishaps as you do—at least, to start 
with. Butdo you not know that we meet sim- 
ilar difficulties in all rural industries—in fact, 
in almost every industry in life? But men and 
women do succeed in overcoming just such dif- 
ficulties. We have fought down the potato- 
bugs, and pretty nearly killed them out. Fruit- 
growers have mastered the codling moth, and 
our experiment stations have just solved the 
problem in regard to scabby apples. W. I. 


What would poor 


i 


Now, my good friend, whenever prices cone yy 
to a point where farming does pay, the pov; 
must pay more for these very things tha; 
farmers produce. So you see that what is some- 
body’s else loss is another’s gain, and the: «fon 
affairs are not in such a very bad state aft: ral! 
And, by the way. to get right down to it, this js 
a pretty good country; or to go a little furthe 
a pretty good world to live in. In other words, 
is it not true that God knows best what is fo 
our greatest good and highest happiness ? 
. R 
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THE POSSIBILITIES IN THE GARDENING 
LINE IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


A REPORT 





FROM ONE OF OUR 


FRIENDS. 


BEE-KEFPING 


Friend Root:—Knowing that you are inter: 
ested in fine vegetables I send you a photo of 
two heads of lettuce, raised from seed bought 
of you. The one on the left side is New York: 
The New York 


the other is Grand Rapids. 
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TWO HEADS OF LETTUCE, NEW YORK AND GRAND RAPIDS. RAISED IN WASHINGTON. 


Chamberlain, of whem I have told you, has, 
even this present season, trees whose limbs are 
breaking down with the most beautiful, perfect, 
fair, round apples Lever saw. Nobody else has 
any within miles—or. at least, none of any ac- 
count. At the present time,in almost every 
neighborhood you can find people who have 
mastered the obstacles, and are making a suc- 
cess with poultry, bees, small fruits, - 
yes, and even corn, potatoes, and wheat. Where 
there is a will there isa way. If it were not for 
these drawbacks we should never be able to get 
the prices we do. You speak about poor hard- 
working people not being able to have eggs 
when they are 25 cents adozen. Well, then I 
suppose they must gowithout them. You have 
heard the lament that has come up so fre- 
quently of late, that * farming does not pay.” 


weighed 3 Ibs. 4 0z.: the other measur 

inches across as it stood in the garden, at 
weighed 1's lbs... and was a beautiful pla: 

sold $45 worth of the New York, raised on five 
rods of land; and have 556 Mammoth | ing 
onions growing on the same ground, Some 0! 
them measure eleven inches around the 1). 
I owe to GLEANINGS a small hint on transp att 
ing that I put to practical use. Ido not k1oW 
what the possibilities of this country may) be. 
I have a photo of eleven Sharpless strawberries 
that filled a common berry-box full, and the 
largest berry measured nine inches aroun I 
do not wish to boom the country, for it ha- al- 
ready been done quite sufficiently. Seeds bo: 4! 
of you have given the very best satisfactio 

ALBERT Mc( 


| 


Olympia, Wash.. July 17. 
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HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. 1. ROOT. 








RAISING WHEAT. 

Some of you may wonder what wheat-grow- 
ing can have to do with high-pressure garden- 
ing. Well, you listen to whatI have to say, 
and see if you do not think it has a great deal 
iodo with it. In riding on the cars a few days 
ago | was talking with an old farmer who oc- 
cupied half of the seat, about the crops we saw 
ont of the window. He told me a story that has 
heen much in my mind ever since. The story 
was something like this : 

Ile lost enough wheat last year by the use of 
a worn-out drill to buy a brand-new machine 
outand out. The drill was not exactly worn 
out either; but the drill-teeth were worn until 
they were so dull they would not stay in the 
ground. The consequence was, a great part of 
ihe wheat was left “neovered. He did not no- 
tice it particularly until the field was all sown, 
then he went on it with a harrow, and tried to 
harrow it in just as he would if it were broad- 
east. This might have made matters some 
better: but a neighbor of his was in the busi- 
ness of raising turkeys considerably; and the 
turkeys took in the condition of affairs about 
as soon as he did. The consequence was, the 
stand was so poor he very likely lost enough to 
buy anew drill. The por remedy was to have 
plowed it all under and seeded it again; but he 
did not know how bad it was until the wheat 
came up. 

* Well, my friend, I suppose, after such a les- 
son as the above, you now own a brand-new 
drill of your own, of the most approved and lat- 
est pattern ?” 

~ Why, no,” replied he; “I lost so much on 
that crop last year that I hadn’t any money to 
buy a new drill with.” 

“Well, what did you do ?”’ 

~\Why, several of us went and told the man 
who owned the drill we used last year that we 
could not afford to pay him 25 cents an acre 
unless he took off the old drill-teeth, and 
gol a set of new ones. He accordingly did it, 
and this year my stand of wheat is all even and 
regular, and not a grain of it was left uncover- 
ea 

lhink of it, friends, and consider such a state 
of fairs. A set of driil-teeth costs only a little: 
and yet the owner of the drill, and the farmers 
Who employed him, were such a stupid lot that 
the ‘hing went on until losses resulted such as 
I} ve told you. They paid 25 cents an acre for 
the use of a drill that, on one single field. dam- 
age them to the extent of fifty or sixty dollars. 
J the day before this talk occurred I had 
be. sowing that field of rye around the wind- 
m The ground was in beautiful condition, 
us told you, after the potatoes were dug and 
(i harrowing we gave it. A little rain fell 
diocoog the night, just before we were ready to 
ro’ ‘he field the last time. I told the men I 
\o- afraid the roller would compact the soil a 

too much. But the rain had made the 

sso soft that they mashed up so beauti- 
we coneluded to go on and roll it. This 
ius the ground so hard in some places that 
ou dull drill-teeth slid over the top instead of 
“or down into the ground; and the first I 
iii y a flock of chickens belonging to a neigh- 
bo: vere following the drill, picking up the rye 
‘ho was uncovered. Now, I do not like that 
of work. We use this same drill for sow- 
‘orn, beans, beets, spinach, peas, and the 
er part of our garden seeds. But of late, 
i they sow peas and white beans, I have 
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noticed quite a few of the peas and beans in 
sight, especially after we have a light rain to 
wash the light seeds clean, so the eye can see 
them. This has happened so many times that 
I have had a man go over the peas and beans 
with a rake, covering those that were left in 
sight. Please remember, we sow very small 
patches at atime. so as not to flood the market 
and break down prices; therefore it was not a 
very big job to go over the strip with a rake. 
Well, I noticed the matter was getting some- 
what worse; but it did not occur to me that it 
was because the drill was becoming dull. I 
think the drill cost about $75, perhaps five 
years ago; and we have let it out at 25 cents an 
acre until we have got. perhaps, $40 back on it. 
No farmer who uses it has complained that the 
teeth were dull, and soit has been allowed to 
go. In relating the circumstance to another 
farmer, he said that, if the ground were just as 
it ought to be, he preferred the drill with rath- 
er dull teeth. New teeth, he said, would often 
go too deep, and thus defeat us in another di- 
rection. I then suggested that there should be 
some gauges on the teeth that would let them 
go just so deep and no deeper; and at the Sum- 
mit County fair saw just this arrangement 
attached to just such a drill as we are at pres- 
ent using. It seems to, me it will certainly pay 
for market-gardening, if not for raising wheat. 
Then we can have the teeth sharp. 

Three or four days after, I visited T. B. Ter- 
ry’s farm, and looked over his wheat. It is the 
most perfect stand I ever saw. In fact, his en- 
tire fields look almost like rows of little onions 
set just so far apart. The space left where the 
drill turns and makes another “ bout,” was so 
exactly like the distance between the drill-teeth 
that one could hardly tell where the drill had 
gone the other way. Another thing, there are 
no lumps in friend Terry’s wheat-fields. As I 
could not find a lump on the surface of the 
ground I dug down between the rows of wheat 
to see if l could dig up any lumps. Although 
the ground was so tine and mellow I could put 
my hand in it all over, it was just as fine as far 
down as I could reach. Friend Terry was ab- 
sent, and so I interviewed his son. He said his 
father always drove the drill; and the ground 
and every thing else must be just according to 
his notion before he would go ahead with it. 
Now, friend Terry not only has the finest and 
best tilled fields [ ever saw. but he has the 
most perfect stand; in fact, there is nothing to 
compare with it in either Summit or Medina 
Counties. Friend Chamberlain’s 36-acre wheat- 
field; thoroughly underdrained. comes the 
nearest to it of any I have seen. But there 
were some Jumps in sight. and the stand was 
notas perfect as Terry’s. Friend Chamberlain 
has been on his farm only a year, remember, 
and this, possibly, makes a vast difference. 

After I had looked at the beautiful stand of 
wheat, and enjoyed it as it showed to excellent 
advantage in the rays of the declining sun, I 
turned to the clover-fields that covered every 
part of the farm the wheat does not cover. | 
certainly never saw any thing in the way of 
clover in October that would compare with it. 
The stand of clover was even. the leaves large. 
thrifty, and of such a bright green that it was 
a sight to look at. I spoke to the son: 

“Why! wouldn’t that clover just make a 
regular ‘ pienic’ for any kind of stock? Now 
there is such a tremendous amount of feed 
there, I suppose a great many farmers would 
turn their stock right into it.” 

* Well, they might in some places, Mr. Root, 
but they would not in this neighboriiood, I tell 
you. They have learned better.” 

Doesn’t this account largely for the beautiful 
mellow soil with no lumps, and with such won- 
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derful fertility? Many of you have doubtless 
read Terry’s articles in regard to the prepara- 
tion of his wheat-ground. You know how he 
keeps at it until the lumps are all mashed, and 
the whole surface thoroughly fined up and all 

alike. Well, in riding across the conntry and 
looking for wheat-fields without lumps, what 

do you think Isaw? Oh dear me! te some 
ylaces the lumps were as thick as they could 
ie, and some of them almost as big as your 
head. How should one expect to get a paying 
crop of wheat under such circumstances ? This 
getting a perfect seed-bed, I suspect, is a work 

of years. In the first place, we must have per- 

fect underdraining. hen no stock must ever 
set foot on the ground when it is soft; neither 
must tools be allowed on the ground when it is 

too wet towork. After this, turn under regu- 

larly great rank growths of clover, and your 
soil will begin to get mellow and soft and fine— 

yes, even though it is naturally some of the 
most unpromising land to be found. 

FINDING WHERE YOUR UNDERDRAINS ARE. 

Much has been said about keeping a map of 
all drainage, that the owner may at any time 
know where to dig to find a tile. We have al- 
ready experienced considerable trouble, and 
sometimes wasted several hours of hard work, 
in finding a certain line of tile. I think it was 
the Ohio Farmer that said lately it is a good 
plan to mash up all the broken tile, and strew 
the bits along the top of the drain after it is 
filled up. No matter how much you cultivate 
and plow the ground, these bits of broken tile 
will, more or less of them, be visible, and indi- 
cate where the tiles are laid. There will al- 
ways be more or less broken or soft tile, and I 
do believe this is the very best use that can be 
made of them. 4 
STARTING A BOOM ON CERTAIN PRODUCTS 

LOWERING THE PRICES. 

Where one sells things at retail by sending a 
wagon around town as we do, a little decline in 
prices may make a big difference in the amount 
of sales. Lima beans have lately been going 
slow at 10 cents a pint. Well. the frost has not 
killed ours yet, even up to this late date, Oct. 
»; therefore I told the bere two days ago that 
we had better put the price down a little, and 
directed those on the wagon to carry the beans 
in at every house where they stopped, and an- 
nounce that they were only 8 cents instead of 
10. How much difference do you suppose a 
drop of 2 cents made? Why, they sold four 
times as many, and came pretty near stripping 
the poles of all that were large enough. Per- 
haps showing people clean boxes of beans just 
shelled, good measure. had much to do with it: 
for we often push any thing we happen to have 
a surplus of in just this way. 

TEN CENTS A POUND FOR SPINACH. 

A few days agolasked them why they did 
not carry any spinach on the wagon. They 
said nobody wanted it at this season of the year 
because there wasso much other stuff. Last 
Friday, the 16th, however, I noticed our Extra 
Curled Bloomsdale spinach was growing so 
very thrifty that some of the heads with their 
rich dark green were really a sight. By the 
way. a few seeds were in the seed-drill when 
we made our last sowing of bush lima beans. 
It was on a piece where we had plowed under a 
heavy growth of strawberry-plants; and this, 
perhaps, accounts for the great luxuriance of 
the spinach. A basket was fixed in neat order, 
and put on the wagon, and I told them to try it 
at 10 cents a pound; and if it did not bring 10 
cents to come back to the old price of 5. Its 
beautiful attractive appearance and rank luxu- 
rianee did the business. It was gone at 10 cents 
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a pound in a twinkling, and this in the rmidd\ 
of October, when, if we had only taken the 
pains, we might have had an acre of i} thy 
could have been sold at a profit at half a cent, 
pound, Of course, a town like ours wotild no; 
take very much Of it; but if such spinach cou 
be put into the city markets, I feel certain tha; 
vast quantities could be sold at tremendoys 
prices. I begin to suspect that no ordinary 
grounds will produce spinach up to its highes 
notch of excellence. Like many other foliage 
‘plants, it wants the richest kind of soil. An¢. 
by the way, we always get an enormous crop of 
any thing after we have turned our straw ber. 
ries under. 
LINSEED OIL-MEAL AS A FERTILIZEK. 

Our Ohio Experiment Station has ‘poet beey 
making some experiments with linseed oi!-meg 
and nitrate of soda as fertilizers for Germay 
millet. Both give an improvement over the 
unfertilized, plants; but the nitrate of soda, as 
heretofore, ot enough improvement. to pay 
cost. The linseed meal, however, went awa; 
ahead of the nitrate of soda, and this was whey 
it was applied directly to the soil. Now, they 
say that not more than a third of the fertilizing 
value of the meal is lost in feeding it to stock: 
therefore, to use their own words, * Linseed poe 
oil-meal offers a far cheaper source of fertility te 
to the Ohio farmer than any of the so-called as 
commercial fertilizers or phosphates.” — 
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THE OREGON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. 


Friend Root:—About a year ago I was fool- 
ish enough to invest $2.00 in a dozen of \Win- 
quist’s Everbearing strawberry-plants. Under 
the best of care they proved far inferior to 
common sorts for the first crop, to say nothing 
of there being no blossoms or berries later in 
the season. There were no indications of the 
everbearing property about them. Now, | was 
led to make this investment from the fact that 
I knew you had had these plants upon your 
grounds for some two or more years; and _ lhay- 
ing seen no warning (except a very mild sen- 
tence or two in GLEANINGS of two or tliree i 
months back) I concluded they were at least ! 
not a very big humbug, and sent my money 
only to become a little richer in experience and 
more cautious of mankind in general. In a 
word, I look upon it as one of the worst lium- 
bugs that has reared its head in respectable 
journals ina long time. The only thing that 
‘an be said in favor of the plants, so far us mj 
experience goes, is that they are good strong 
growers, throwing up an abundance of dark 
green foliage, and a tendency to put out runners 
in profusion. And now, Mr. ost, what can 
you say in defense? And how are we to accoun! 
for the silence of all, or nearly all, of those who. 
in reports during the last year or two in GLeay 
INGS, have reported purchasing these p/ants 
and have failed to report in their favor or 
against them? Is it a huge “combine ’? 
will not believe it. D. W. C. Marrut 

Ypsilanti, Mich., Oct. 2. 
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{Gently, friend M. We have reported 
season, since receiving the above straw! 
our success with it. When we first put i 
in our rich plant-beds. in a sheltered loco 
it grew rank, and gave us some of the 
berries before almost any other variety) 
account of some new buildings, we were o! 
to move the bed while in full bearing. | 
taken into the fields, and received the 
treatment as our other varieties. Since t! 
has amounted to nothing comparatively. 
with us, continually blooming and setting 
during the fall; but there is not enough © 
fruit to amount to any thing, and the | 
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eyo With very poor vigor where they are now, 
vonpared With the other sorts. Therefore you 
wo it is diftieult for me to either condemn or 
recommend it. Had I made a report while it 
was in our rich plant-beds I should have called 
it a great acquisition; but out in the fields, 
along With the others, it is certainly not a suc- 
eoss in our locality. One or two have purchased 
plants, and reported favorably; but the general 
testimony seems to be that it is not a success 
here in the East. There is certainly no * com- 
bine aboutit. There is not money enough in 
itto make it an object, even if any one were so 
unscrupulous as to wish to push a worthless 
plant. Besides, our experiment stations are 
always on the alert to expose any deliberate 
plan to humbug the people. They have recent- 
ly reported that it seems to lack vigor under 
ordinary treatment here in the East. You re- 
port. however, that you find ita “good strong 


grower.’”] A. 1. &. 

















QuR HOMES AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


When ye spread forth your hands I will hide mine 
eyes from you; yea, When ye make many prayers I 
will not hear: your hands are fullof blood,—IsA. 
1:15. 

Our county jail has been for a long time 
empty. In fact, since the saloons were banish- 
ed from Medina, asa rule our jail is empty. 
Asan exception it has an occupant: and this 
occupant is usually there for something per- 
taining to the liquor-traffic, directly or in- 
directly. Last Sunday a little girl in Sunday- 
school told me there was a man in jail. He 
looked like a hard-working farmer, just about 
the same age that Iam. Why should he be in 
jail? I found he was a farmer, as I judged, 
und a hard-working man. He had, however, 
been indueed to get liquors at wholesale—as he 
said, at first for medical purposes; then, under 
the influence of temptation, he let others have 
it. and finally the officers were on his track. 
He received notice that they were coming one 
day, when he was thrashing. He left his work, 
and sought refuge at the home of a relative in 
av adjoining county. His wife wrote him (un- 
der cover, of course) that he had better leave 
the State, as the prospect was that he would be 





tit two hundred or three hundred dollars, 
and may be a year or more in the workhouse. 
A e time of his flight he had in his pocket 


st money that did not belong to him. How- 
e\ he reasoned that extreme cases justify 


ex's me measures, and he decided to take his 
\ - advice and use this money to get beyond 
ih reach of the law. He went to the railroad 
st 1 and called for a ticket to his place of 
des nation, and found he had just money 
( -h to get him through. Justat this time, 
hoover, he began to hesitate. Although he 
h een a liquor-dealer,. as I have told you, in 
0) ‘nse of the word, he had never before 
«i itted a deliberate crime like the one he 
io. contemplated. Years before, he had been 
i fessor of religion and a member of the 
cl i. The church dwindled down, and what 
we left got into a quarrel; and in that quar- 
" ’ became involved, and they said some 


i d things of him, misrepresenting his 
n es, and he got soured. He concluded he 
woo d read his Bible at home, and be a Chris- 
ill by himself—or he and his wife would 
leo Christian lives together without any help 
ro the ehureh. It is not at all strange that 
lis sible soon became neglected, that his re- 
lig \ became a thing of the past, and that he 
res ved to adopt desperate measures in order 
lo Lelp him out of his straitened circum- 
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stances. By the way, friends, do you know 
how often circumstances do become straiten- 
ed when one loses his religion or lets it go? 
Yes, though he may work hard, and strain 
every nerve, misfortunes and trouble come upon 
him. Instead of, as we have it in the first 
Psalm, ‘** Whatsover he doeth shall prosper,” it 
seems just the other way—whatsoever he doeth 
shall not prosper. But, to go back: In order to 
help him out of his straitened circumstances 
he went to selling liquor, at good profits, no 
doubt. But no prosperity came of it; and when 
he was about to be arrested for violating the 
law he decided to use money hp had no right 
to. and was even counseled by his wife to do 
this in order to evade the law. Perhaps I said 
his religion was forgotten. May the Lord be 
praised, it was not quite forgotten. When he 
stood before the ticket-office with the money in 
his hand, an old text flashed through his mind 
that he had heard years before. The text 
startled him. He told the ticket agent that, 
on further consideration, he would not take the 
ticket. He put the money into his pocket, and, 
as soon as he could, he restored it to those to 
whom it rightfully belonged. Of course. he 
was arrested. He told me he gave himself up 
to the officers of the law. If it was not that 
way exactly it was pretty near it, for my good 
friend the sheriff said the prisoner made no 
attempt to escape; and here I found him with 
the sentence of four months in the workhouse 
and a fine of a hundred dollars. He had already 
directed that his horse be sold to pay the hun- 
dred dollars, although the horse was pretty 
nearly all the available property he had in the 
eworld, and he was going on the morrow to the 
workhouse to commence his servitude of one 
hundred and twenty days. He felt pretty sad 
over the whole matter; and although he had de- 
cided to abandon his evil ways and do right as 
far as he knew how, it did not seem to have 
brought him very much comfort. 


Do you want to know about that text? Well, 
it is the one at the head of this talk to-day. An 
eccentric individual who preached occasionally, 
delivered the sermon. People were a little sur- 
= at the strangeness of his text, and this 

riend remembered it on that account. Aftera 
little questioning I found I knew the preacher 
well—in fact, he was a near relative, having 
married my own mother’s sister. Both are 
dead and gone; but his eccentric sermon and 
strange text are still here continuing their 
work nevertheless. Ah, friends, this is only 
one of the wonderful things about the Bible 
and those Bible texts. Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it after many days. 
Yes, even after you have passed away, the 
words you have uttered may sound down 
through the ages. The connection, perhaps, is 
not very clear without a little explanation. 
This person had been a praying man in years 
gone by. Very likely he expected to go back 
to his religion by and by, just as you and 
IT have thought we should do in times past. 
When, however, he stood face to face with the 
crime he had contemplated, conscience told him 
if he went on. God would not hear him. You 
remember the text, “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me: and this 
text before us not only contains this, but adds, 
“And when ve spread forth your hands I will 
hide mine eyes from you; yea, When ye make 
many prayers I will not hear: your hands are 
full of blood.” Of course, he did not propose to 
dip his hands in blood; but crime is sure to fol- 
low crime, and probably bloodshed would event- 
ually be the outcome. As J sat by his side in 
the jail I continued to read. The next verse 
runs, “ Wash ye, make you clean; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes. 
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Cease to do evil.” Why, was it not wonderful? 
But a minute before, 1 was meditating where I 
should find something in the Bible applicable 
to his case and to his state of mind. While I 
was turning the leaves absently he directed me. 
I do not know that I ever noticed before these 
wonderful words in the first chapter of Isaiah. 
Now just look at the words of the next verse. 
After I read ** Cease to do evil.” I followed on— 
‘+Learn to do well.””. What plain. simple terms 
the prophet uses! And a little further on we 
read. “Come now and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord. Though your sins be as searlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as white as 
wool.” It seemed then just as if the words of 
the Master shone through those Bible texts. In 
fact. | had a sort of feeling that some third 
party was there with us, pointing out to me 
what to read, and telling me what to say. I 
cheered and comforted my poor friend. I told 
him that he had obeyed the scripture command 
so far. He had ceased to do evil as well as he 
could, and was trying to do well. AsTI shook 
hands with him, perhaps never to meet him 
again, there were tears in his eyes; but, dear 
friends, they were not altogether tears of sorrow 
at the hard path that lay before him. A new hope 
had come into his soul there in that jail; and 
fully believed he was honest and sincere in his 
determination to take up again his forgotten 
and neglected Bible, and to leave all and fol- 
low Christ Jesus. He said there was no church 
of the denomination he belonged to. now in his 
neighborhood. Said [, “But, dear brother, 
never mind if there is not exactly that one 
church you like and prefer. There is certainly 
some church or some gathering of Christian 
people. Unite with them, and help them in 
their endeavors to lead Christian lives. Never 
again make the mistake of trying to follow 
Jesus all alone by yourself. It never works.” 
* He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how shall he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” 

And now, dear brother or sister, if this little 
lesson strikes any one of you—if any who look 
on these pages have strayed away from the fold 
because the church has dwindled down, or 
there has been quarreling, take warning, I 
beseech you, and do not wait until the prison- 
doors come, but go now like the prodigal son, 
and take up your cross, and live and die a live, 
earnest Christian. 

A hard thing for humanity to learn is that 
there is no satisfaction nor profitin sin. ‘“ The 
wages of sin is death;” and yet, after repeated 
experiences showing the truth of this, we can 
not believe it. Satan persuades us that we can 
be happy with ill-gotten gains; and yet we have 
illustrations continually, showing us that this 
not true. The man who runs away with 
money belonging to somebody else, or with 
money intrusted to his care, never finds a: 
ness nor enjoyment of any kind. A case illus- 
trating this is just before me. One of our bee- 
keeping friends, Mr. C. G. Ferris, of Miller’s 
Mills. N. Y.. was induced to send ten kegs of 
honey to an institution styling itself the Cham- 
pion City Produce Co., Springfield, O. They 
had quite a taking name, and he thought that 
they were all right. After a while he inquired 
about his honey, and they told him that one of 
the kegs was smashed, and the contents lost, 
and they were waiting to get the railroad com- 
pany to settle upin regard toit. Although the 
price agreed upon was F. O. B. at friend Ferris’ 
railroad station, he finally, to get the matter 
settled, told them to deduct the price of one 
keg and send the rest of the money. Then they 
did not answer at all. The matter was submit- 
ted to us, and what do you think investigation 
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showed? First, that the Champion City Py. 
duce Co. belonged to a young man by the jane 


of Ed. L. Bowlus; that he was continually mit 
making purchases of every thing he cou!d ge the pl 


hold of, without any intention of paying : 
for any thing; and he even succeeded i} gey. 
ting a large amount of stuff. It is strange thy; 
bee-keepers or anybody else should persist jy 
sending honey or other produce to any perso, 
or institution without first making inquiry a 
the bank, or inquiring of us whether such per- 
sons are reliable. As this young man Bowls 
never paid for any thing, one might suppose he 
would get lots of money, and have a good tiny» 
so long as he could escape the law. Did he? 
Notatall. After continuing in this way. and 
getting all the enjoyment that property with 
guilty conscience could give him, he—cori nit. 
ted suicide! When aman has deliberate!y de- 
cided on such a course of fraud and cheat, hy this Ww 
has, of course. turned his back on God. He has lv the 
abandoned all thoughts of right, justice, and — 
religion. Heisin opposition to the great God 
above. In the language of our text, he knows 
that God can not hear him. Right along in the 
same line he defies public sentiment, and the 
good opinion of his fellow-men; he forfeits al} 
claim to sympathy from his fellow-men, ani 
finally ends in suicide. Oh! shall we not be 
warned while yet it is time? shall we not. in 
the words of Holy Writ, ‘ cease to do evi! and 
learn to do well *’? 

There seems to be something really strange 
about the way a man loses the respeet of his 
fellow-men when he loses his respect for God 
When a man saysin his heart, * I am going to 
look out for No. 1, and have a good time with- 
out any regard to conscience or any thing else.” 
he commences almost at once to ignore the 
claims of humanity upon him. Just a few 
days ago an incident came to my notice as fol- 
lows: 

A man of considerable property rented a |ittle 
jlace to a German family. This family had 
oorrowed some money of a miller nearby. By 
hard work and careful saving they had scrap- 
ed together the amount necessary to take up 
the note; and as this man of wealth was going 
to pass the mill, they sent word by him that. if 
the miller would send the note by the bearer of 
the message, they would take it up. This 
wealthy man, however, saw a chance for spec- 
ulation. The note was for $75.00. Instead of 
delivering the message as given him, he told 
the miller the German family were not doing 
very well, and that there was but little pros 
pect that they would ever be able to take up 
the note at all. He remarked that he, however. 
might get at least a part of it by letting ‘hem 
work it out on his own premises. The miller, 
not suspecting any trap or swindle, final], 
the note of $75.00 for $40,00—a little more 
half price. The rich man carried the note 
Sn it, and got his $75.00. The G: 
amily supposed. of course, that he had s 
brought the note for them to take up. 
put $35.00 into his own pocket as the res 
his own shrewdness. Of course, the matt: 
out; butas he was used to such sharp pra 
he seemed to care but little or nothing ab: 
He offered the miller $40.00 for it, and hi 
him up; soin one sense he made what: 
be considered a fair and square bargain. 
likely he could have been arrested for o! 
ing the note under false pretenses or fals: 
resentation; but as the parties were poo! 
he was rich, it was allowed to pass. T nee: not 
tell you that such a man never thinksof pr. yer. 
Well might the prophet say to all such ©; he. 
* When ye make many prayers I will not hear. 
At another time this same man of wealt! and 
means purchased a farm. I have seen the |i. 
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GLEANINGS IN 


and am personally acquainted with all the par- 
ties. The owner of the farm was well along in 
years. and there had been indications that his 


mind was failing. Notwithstanding, he sold 
the place in spite of all his children could do to 
persuade him not to let it go. Almost imme- 
diately after the sale, however, he became very 


sorry for his rash act; and, in fact, as he looked 
over the home where he had been so many 
years, and where all his children had been born 
and brought up, he became terribly homesick, 
or, us the boys sometimes say, ‘* sick of his bar- 
gain.’ and finally made overtures to this man 
of wealth to t wf back. It was the same man, 
mind you, who bought the note by false state- 
ment, and he held off and refused to let the old 
gentleman have his farm back until he actual- 
iy offered and paid him fifteen hundred dollars! 
The whole transaction occurred within a short 
time. Now, a good many of you may say that 
this was perfectly fair and all right. Very like- 
ly there was nothing illegal about it. But, can 
aman have a good conscience before God and 
his fellow-men who thus takes from the pocket 
of a neighbor the sum of $1500 for trading back ? 
Trades or purchases are usually made with the 
understanding that the exchange is a fair one 
on both sides; therefore if one of the parties 
should change his mind, or repent of his bar- 
gain. under ordinary circumstances fairness 
and justice would indicate that the purchaser 
should receive enough to pay him for his time 
and trouble, but no more. What do you sup- 
pose became of the rich man? _ If he continued 
to meet with such chances as I have named, to 
“speculate” every day, he would soon become a 
* millionaire.’ Do you think so? God forbid. 
Ido not know how millionaires usually get 
their money; but this man, a little later, was 
involved in a scene of crime and murder. He 
lost his property, lost his good name (if, indeed, 
there was any good name to lose), and fled the 
country. When he started out in his evil ways, 
as | have said before, he defied God and justice. 
In the language of our text, the Father above 
had hidden his eyes from him. He did not dare 
toeven look toward a just God; and finally he 
did not dare to look into the face of any one in 
the community who knew him. He commenc- 
ed by robbing his neighbors until no one had 
enough confidence in him to permit him to rob 


them any more. His final act was one involv- 
ing the rnin of a child. the danghter of a near 
neighbor where I used to live: and murder was 


the tinal end. 

\\hile speaking of this matter of trading 
bac. | want to mention an incident of my early 
life in business—an ineident that taught me a 
lesson. It may sound somewhat like boasting: 
but at the time I did it I had no thought that I 
Was doing any more than any one onght to do. 
\ derly gentleman came into the store to 
bu watch. He had never carried a watch, 
aud was therefore entirely ayn, Seo in 
suc. matters. After spending an hour or more 
Irieced him out with one that seemed to suit 
hi He paid the price asked, and went home 
apporently well pleased. Now, it seems that 
he Lad deeided on the purchase of a watch 


Wit) out saying a word about it to his grown-up 
cl en; and when he exhibited it to them and 
told them he had patronized a town jeweler 
Wiliout having some one experienced in watches 
vo ong with him, they laughingly declared 
tha, he had been swindled outright—that the 
Wall) was not worth half what he paid for it, 
etc. Hlowever, he insisted that the man he 


(ra 4d with looked honest, and he believed he 
we onest. One of the sons said, banteringly: 

»w look here, father. You go right back 
'0 ‘he jeweler to-morrow and ask him how 
Meo money you will have to pay him to trade 
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back. If he does not admit by his reply that 
he swindled you to the extent of five or ten dol- 
lars, we will, with you, conclude he is an honest 
man.” 

They worried the old gentleman so much that 
he coneluded to test his new friend the jeweler. 
As he came into the store the conversation was 
something as follows: 

**Mr. Root, suppose I decide that I do not 
wish to keep the watch just now, after all: how 
much money must I pay you to trade back?” 

* Why, the watch runs well, does it not?” 

“Oh, yes! at least, I suppose it does. Yes, it 
is just with your clock to the minute. There is 
no trouble with it, so far as I know: but I 
should like to know just how much money I 
must pay you to take it off my hands.” 

It was something of a struggle, I confess. I 
had worked hard for perhaps two hours to 
make the sale, and I did not at all relish taking 
the watch back and giving him his money. 
However, as I had sold the watch at a small 
profit I concluded that the most gentlemanly 
way would be not to make any charge, as it 
was returned in perfect order; therefore I told 
him that he could have his money back with- 
out any charge for my time, if he decided he 
did not really want the watch. So I ¢ounted 
out the exact sum, and laid it before him on the 
counter. Then you should have seen his face 
as he burst into a laugh, and put the watch back 
into his gore Of course, he explained to me 
the whole circumstance. But, didn’t he crow 
over the children when he got home! They, of 
course, had to own up beat; but they declared 
that it was a most remarkable thing to find a 
ike or, in fact, a man in any other similar 
ine of business, who would “swap back” with- 
outa “bonus.” Well, he exhibited that watch 
with great pride to all his friends and acquain- 
tances, and told the story. and brought other 
men to my store to buy watches. Why, dear 
friends, it was a better advertisement for me 
than any notice ever put in the papers, and 
yet I did not knowit. “O ye of little faith! 
wherefore do ye doubt?’ A man who is honest 
and fair. and upright and true, not only has the 
love of God in his heart to cheer him on his 
pathway through life; he not only has the con- 
fidence and esteem of his fellow-men, but he 
actually makes more money. And finally, when 
trouble comes—yes, when sickness and death 
are near, and he feels constrained to throw 
himself on the mercy of the great God above, 
he need not fear the coneluding words of our 
text, “I will not hear: your hands are full of 
blood.” 
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Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.—JamEs 1: 15. 








Is your apiary all fed up and in winter quar- 
ters? Ours is. 


SECRETARIES of bee-conventions will oblige 
us by sending us prompt notices of their local 
and State conventions. 


Tue Michigan State Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 31 
and Jan. 1, next. Reduced rates have been se- 
cured at the Eagle Hotel; and as this will be 
during the holidays there will be generally re- 
duced railroad rates. This is another of the 


% 
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good conventions, and its reputation is high. 
Itis right in the midst of some of the best and 
brightest bee-keepers in the country, and we 
urge all those to attend who can. 


WE have all our hives now elevated on Hed- 
don hive-stands—the same stand that he used 
under his original eight-frame hive; and we be- 

ieve he also uses them now under his new divis- 
ible-brood-chamber hive. We like them the 
best of any thing we have seen or tried for the 
purpose. But, more gnon in regard to them 
and their use. 


In another column will be found a notice of 
the Northwestern Bee-keepers’ Association, to 
be held in Chicago, Thursday and Friday, Nov. 
Wand 20. A. 1. Root will take in the conven- 
tion on his way to meet Prof. Cook at Denver, 
Dec. 1. Of course, Dr. Miller will attend. This as- 
sociation has the reputation of having some of the 
best conventions, and some think them equal to 
those of the North American. We trust that 
every one who can be present will make a spe- 
cial effort to go. 


Dr. MILLER, in his Straws, asks us if there is 
any more weight on two horizontal wires in his 
way of wiring than if he had two horizontal 
without any perpendicular wires. As you sug- 
gest, doctor, your wires would be drawn tight- 
er: and the more a wire is pulled taut, the 
less strength it has. In horizontal wiring we 
recommend for the L. frame three wires: and, 
in addition. the top edge of the foundation 
should be fastened to the comb-guide above. 
This really makes four supports instead of two, 
as you had them, doctor. 





Iris now approaching the time to start an- 
other crop of bee-journals. Perhaps a sugges- 
tion to prospective editors may not be out of 
place. If you think there is a mint of money 
in bee-journalism, you may be disappointed; 
and if you think it will advertise your sup- 
ply business, and lead you on the highway 
to success, you may be disappointed again. 
At any rate,do not put out the first edition 
yoorly printed with poor ink on poor paper. 
f you do, its doom is sealed at once. Bee- 
keepers as aclass have come to be quite fas- 
tidious. 


‘ 


WE are now putting our outside winter cases 
on the Dovetailed hives of the Shane yard. 
We painted all of these cases ‘Venetian red. 
As they are to be on only during the early 
spring, late fall, and during the winter, the red 
color, instead of being a detriment will be an 
advantage. Of course, it would not do to paint 
single-walled hives, or hives that are to be in 
use during the summer, red. Venetian red, as 
a paint. isa great deal more permanent than 
white, and therefore there are two reasons why 
it should be used on winter cases; viz., econo- 
my, and the additional warmth from the sun’s 
rays. 


We were just glancing over a bundle of let- 
ters When our eye took in the last number of 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review which the clerk had 
just laid on our desk. The letters were imme- 
diately put down and the Review taken up. 
After we had glanced through fh preety thor- 
oughly the question came to us, * What makes 
the Review so crisp? and why is it we take it 
up so quick when it comes? Is it because the 
editor quotes very largely from GLEANINGs in 
his * Extracted * department?” No, not exact- 
ly, although that is a delicate compliment to 
this journal; it is because the editor throws his 
whole being into his paper. He loves it and 
his readers. 
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Our apiarist is very much pleased wit): the 
new one-story Dovetailed chaff hive.  [t jx 
but little heavier than the one-story single. 
walled hive, and yet has the same chaff-pack ing 
space that our old-style one-story chat! has 
had, that has given us splendid results fo 
past four or five years in wintering. We expec 
to use these new hives next summer in aii out. 
apiary., and leave them permanently, or inti 
such time as the necessities of the location may 
demand their removal. Although double-wwa!!- 
ed, they are so small that 30 of them may be 
loaded on to a wagon very easily, and they tak 
no more space than 40 of the single-walled liye 
would. The gets water-table makes {hem 
easy to handle. 


+l 
the 


WeE have just been looking at our Pinie 
again. They are little black fellows, and they 
do not seem to show that nervousness that a |o 
of young black bees do among Italians. It js 
said that Punics will not sting, and we believe 
that some go so far as to state that they ca 
not be made to sting. The bees in our yard an 
from select tested Punic queens, and our aji- 
arist says they will sting. He picked up one bj 
the wing and held it against his hand, and it 
actually did sting him. He picked up severa 
others, and they did not. Then he tried Ital- 
ians in a similar way, with similar results. The 
fact is, almost any bees will stick out thei 
stings when you pick them up by the wings; 
but unless you squeeze them they rarely sting 
you even when you place the sting against your 
flesh. 
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Ir has sometimes been doubted whether it js 
necessary to go to the expense of importing 
queens, the argument being that we ean breed 
at home a great deal better stock. This may 
be true; but the average home-bred queens. it 
our experience, are not quite as good for rea 
business. Here is a letter that speaks for itself, 
and which came unsolicited: 

Mr. Root:—The best imported queen arrived in 
good shape the day after being mailed at Medina. 
1 introduced her successfully, and her progen) 
have now hatched in large numbers, notwithstaud: 
ing her being introduced so late in the 
They are also far better workers than 
banded stock, especially on cool days. 

Hinchman, Mich., Oct. 26. E. A. Boa 

As we have reiterated before, stock that is 
bred for color is pretty apt not to be equal to 
that which is bred for business, and where color 
is made entirely secondary. 


SeCUSON 


my five: 


WE are not really satisfied with white lead 
for a body paint to hives. It flakes off too easi- 
ly. Common yellow ocher, were it not for the 
color, would be vastly ahead. Well, the per 
manence of white lead for a priming coat call 
be very greatly increased by the addition 0! 
about 50 per cent of yellow ocher. The second 
coat can then have one-third of ocher and two- 
thirds of lead. The resultant color wil! bea 
light cream so near white, we think, as jot l 
make any practical difference as to the a!sorp- 
tion of the sun’s rays; and if all hives ar 
shaded as they should be, either with s!:ade- 
boards or shrubbery, it can certainly make 10 
difference. Well, then, we have a pain tliat 
will outlast pure white lead. Those o! yol 
who have any thing todo with painting \noW 
that ocher makes an enduring priming coat. 
Venetian red is just as good, a the colors 
against it for single-walled hives, as poiuted 
out elsewhere. 

COUNTING THE COST. 

IF any one thinks there must be eno; mous 
profits in making bee-hives, he probab!) does 
not stop to consider the wear and tear 0: m& 
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chinery, and the renewal of said machinery 
when worn out. Just recently one of our boil- 
pps-the oldest one—gave out, and we had to 
stop and reflue it; and now—it leaks again! 
We shall have to remove the defective flues, 
and put others in their place. A few weeks ago 
our boiler feed-water heater gave out, and 
another had to be ordered to take its place. 
This is only a very few of the many losses every 
manufaeturer has to encounter. All of these 
expenses, if not figured in the cost of produc- 
tion, have to come out of the profits. A certain 
sul pply -dealer started up a few years ago to put 
in 4 manufacturing plant of his own. , Before 

.he had been buying all of his hiyes and 
raped and selling on commission, and was 
doing a fairly good business. But now he bit- 
terly repents the projeet of going into manu- 
facturing. Instead of increasing his profits as 
he thought, he made his goods at a loss, and so 
has many another one who thought he could 
make his material cheaper than to buy it. The 
trouble is, with many who go into the business, 
they figure only two things—cost of labor and 
cost of material. They forget to add in quite a 
lurge item of wear and tear of machinery, cost 
of renewal, breakdowns, an occasional fire, cost 
of insurance, interest on the money, mistakes, 
lack of experienee, storage, maintenance of 
buildings, and a thousand and one other things 
that eat into the profits. Wedo not say that 
there are not some few small supply-dealers 
who make money at it; but we wish the pros- 
pective ones to count the cost and to count it 
‘ight before they curse the day they went into 
me business. The fact should not be lost sight 

.thatalarge plant can manufacture goods 
fol less money, and that the incidental ex- 
penses are also less in proportion. 


\ BAD RULING IN REGARD TO SHIPMENTS OF 
COMB HONEY. 

fuk following illustrates just what we ex- 
pected would take place, as we explained on 
page TOL of current volume. We felt very sure 
that the ruling that requires that all comb 
honey shall have the glass fronts covered with 
crating would work mischief, and soitis. The 
following is a letter from a prominent honey 
Gaeaiert 

Vr, A. T. Root:—We are receiving quite a few 
siipments of honey where the bee men are com- 


pelicd to board the glass fronts, and honey has 
reached here in very poor shape, as freight-han- 
diers are not aware of contents, and handle roughly. 
We are very heavy receivers of produce on this 
hirset, and have considerable influence with the 
ral/roud companies, and feel confident that we can 
se the removal of the law compelling agents to 


c¢ honey in crates unless glass is protected;’ 
cfore attempting to take a voice in the above, 


wo prefer corresponding with you. We are at all 
t ready to Champion any cause to further the 


intcoosts of the bee-men; so, command us when we 
can oc of service. We have one complaint to make; 
\ iat is, that bee-men are trying to impose upon 
Us sending honey dew, which we do not want to 
st ) the trade. 8S. T. Fisu & Co. 
( ago, Oct, 24, 1891. 

wish that all interested bee-keepers and 
al) commission merchants would send their 
provost to J. T. Ripley, Rookery, Room 733, Chi- 
Cag Mr. Ripley, as the pages of our journal 
shown, has shown a disposition to grant 
concessions to bee-keepers when the rulings are 
iaestly wrong, and for this he has our 
leo y thanks. But with regard to crating 
uccauges of glassed comb honey, he does not 
seo) to modify the ruling. We feel sure, from 


‘ti: we know of him, that, when the facts are 
procerly brought before him, and enough bee- 
Keebers render their gee he will grant us 

send a marked copy of 


we ask. We wil 
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this to Mr. Ripley, and request bee-keepers, and 
all others who have suffered in conseqnence of 
the ruling as it now stands, to send him a gen- 
tlemanly and courteous request that he let 

comb honey in glass-front a cases go 
uncrated. The very purpose of the glass fronts 
is to show that the package is of a fragile char- 
acter. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The mohign® State Bee-keepers’ Association will meet in 
Grand Raids, Mich., on Thursday, Dec. 31st, 1891, and won 
Jan. Ist, 1892. G. E. HILTON, See., Fi ‘emont, Mich 


The Northwestern Bee-keepers’ Society will hold its annual 
convention at the Commercial Hotel, corner of Lake and Dear- 
born Sts., Chicago, on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 19 and 20, at 
9AM. Ar rangements have be en. made with the hotel for back 
room, one bed, two persons, $1.75 per day each; front room, 
$2.00 per day fur each person. This date occurs during the ex 
——e when excursion rates on the railroads will be one fare 

or the round trip. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, See., Flint, Mich. 


The first regular meeting of the Connecticut Bee-keepers’ Ax 
sociation wili be held at the Capitol, Hartford, Nov. jtith, com 
mencing at 10:30 4.M.; afternoon ses»ion at 2:30. Papers will 
be read, followed by discussions, and it is hope d that all inter 
ested in bee culture wil) make an effort to be present. The 
Connecticut association is the ninth to affiliate with the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

wns. W.E RILEY, See., W aterbury, Ct. 

As previously stated, the meetin of the North American 
Bee keepers’ Association will take place at Albany. N. Y., Dec. 
8toll. Our president has been working hard, and has se cured 
reduced railroad rates from Chicago and the Mississippi Riv 
er, and from the South. The meeting promises to be the best 
in the history of the association, and we hope the West will 
send a good delegation. Besides personal members’ attend 
ance, we expect <a local and State association to send one 
or more delegates. his will be a good occasion for Western 
bee-men to become acquainted with the noted bee-keepers of 
the East, nearly all of whom will attend this meeting. Bee 
keepe rs desir ing to atone will please send their names either 
to the president, Mr. P. H. Elwood. Starkville, N. Y.. or to the 
undersigned, as we intend to publish a full list of those who 
are expected to be present. C. P. DADANT, Sec., Hamilton, I]. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FIGWORT, OR SIMPSON HONEY-PLANT, SEED 
WANTED. 
If any of our readers have any of the above to 
sell, please write, sending small sample. State how 
much you have, and what you want for it, 








EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNT. 


We desire to remind all you forehanded people 
who take advantage of early-order discounts, that 
the time is rapidly growing shorter when we allow 
the largest discount. Only a little over a month re- 
mains in which to secure the 5 per cent we allow on 
orders sent for goods for next season’s use. On 
Dec. Ist the discount drops to 4 per cent, as you will 
see by referring to page 4of our price list, where 
you will also find the limit of the goods to which 
the discount applies. I believe the number is in- 
creasing each year, of those who take advantage of 
this discount; and those who try the plan once, 
usually continue to do so, for they learn the great 
advantage of having their goods on hand to make 
up during the winter months, when time is plenti- 
tul; and when busy spring returns, and the bees 
begin to require **fixin’s,” they are at hand for im- 
mediate use, ready to secure the best possible results 
from the bees. ‘Lhe forehanded bee-keepers pursue 
this policy; but the slipshod ones wait till the last 
minute, when they haven't time to send for the 
best-made goods without incurring a loss in honey or 
swarms, and very often have to put up witha make- 
shift in the way of hives and fixtures. We have 
heard of cases of this kind so often that we offer 
the advice for your good, as well as to secure a 
larger proportion of orders during the dull season, 
when we have time to give them most careful at- 
tention. Many things point to a good season next 
year. Anticipate your needs, and order early. 








OULTR Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
ealltimes. Finely illustrated circu- 
lar free. GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo. 2itfdb 
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MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS. 
HOW THEY “ROLL” IN THE HONEY. 


T. J. Moftit, Kemp’s Mills, N. C., says: “They 
beat any thing I ever saw in the bee line. They are 
certainly ‘rolling’ in the honey now. One of them 
beats three of my others at work, and they seem 
very ge ‘ntle. TI would not take %.00 apiece for 
them.” The above is in reference to 3 warranted 
queens sold to friend M., June 22, 1891. They were 
bred from my famous red- clover queen, whose 
daughters Iam now selling at 8) ets. each, or 3 for 
#2.00, by return mail. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

J P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 

i” i responding lo this advertisement mention GLEANINGSs 





OR § ALE. One-horse-power Shipman Engine 

and Boiler, in good order; never used but a lit- 

tle. Cost $125.00. Sell for $40,00. With Barnes Cir- 
cular and Seroll Saws, $85.00, D. S. BASSETT 

Farnumsville, Worcester Co., Mass. 


FOR SALE--5 TONS HUBBARD SQUASH. ~ 


Ripe a — race: Who wants them ? 
SBEL L, Norwic h,€ heni ingo Co., N. Y. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD-FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT - BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has No Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cieanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 5tfd 
Sprout Brook. Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Please mention this paper. 











‘Apiary and Storeroom for Sale. 


In Central Lowa, 80 colonies Italian bees in modi- 
tied 10-frame L. hives, and all necéSsary modern im- 
plements. A good supply of white clover, bass- 
wood, and a great variety of other bee-pasturage. 
No large apiary within ten miles; plenty of room 
for out-apiaries. Alsoa good location for a store or 
creamery. A good house with 12 rooms, new barn, 
36x42 feet; good well and cistern; 20 acres of land, 3 
“eres used for raising truck, the rest for pasturage; 
all fenced with hog-tight fence. A fine lot of young 
basswood and other kinds of timber growing; 
mile from school and Sunday-school. Reason for 
selling, old age and poor health, For further par- 
ticulars, address Wil. ee 17-19 21d 


Anthony, Marshall Co., Ta. 












KITCHEN 
KNIFE. 


This isthe knife we have sold for years as our 10- 
cent honey-knife. It has lately been improved by 
putting on a wire handle instead of the old one of 

‘ast iron. It is the invention of a woman, for 
work in the kitchen, such as chopping potatoes, 
turning pancakes, scraping kettles, etc. Many 
thousands have been sold for use in the kitchen, 
and they prove so satisfactory that the manufac- 
turer makes the following guarantee: 

Any purchaser who, after using the knife one 
month, may decide that she does not want it, may 
write me to that effect, stating the amount paid, 
whereupon I will return to her the said amount by 
mail. R. K. TELLER. 

They are excellent for scraping bits of comb and 
propolis from frames and hives, and can be used 
for uncapping. We have just bought our third lot 
of about a thousand, and offer them as follows: 

Ten cents each. By mail, 15 cts., or 2 for 25 cts; 
85 cts per doz.; or by mail, $1.20; $9.00 per gross, by 
frieght or express, 


A. 1. Roor, Meoina, Ono. 


BEE CULTURE. Nov. 1. 


I MAKE THE 


Benton Shipping and Introducing Cage 


in two styles, at $10.00 and #20.00 per 1000. { ay 
sending them all over the country. The lirges 
queen-breeders are using them, and are enthusiastic 
in their praise. Send your order now, and get 5 per 
cent discount from above prices. A full line o/ 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
always in stock. Catalogues free. F-21 
Cc. W. COSTELLOW, WATERBORO, YORK Co.., Me. 


I in responding lo Cus wivertisement mention GLEAN Nas, 


os 





‘Syracuse, New York, 


FOR ALL OF A. I. ROOT’S APIARIAN SUPPLIES 
FOUNDATION is Our Own Make. 


F. A. SALISBURY. 


in writing to advertisers eoure mention this paneer. 4tfdb 


Job Lot of Wire Netting, 


CUT PIECES AT A LOWER PRICE THAN FULL ROLLS, 


Havi ing bought from the factory, at our own price, 
five or six hundred remnants, as listed below, we are 
able to give you the choice of a great varicty of 
pieces at the price of a full roll or lower. Full rolls 
of netting are 150 ft. long, and when they are cut we 
have to charge nearly double the full-roll rate, be 
cause it is so much trouble to unroll, measure, and 
cut, and run the risk of having a lot of remnants on 
hand. No doubt itis in this way that the following 
remnants have accumulated. It costs a good deal 
to get all this in shape so we can easily pick out from 
the lot the piece you want. But to move it off quick- 
ly, we put the price down so you can all havea 
chance at it. Remember, first come, first served, 
In ordering, therefore, name a second or third choice, 
or say that we may send the nearest we can if the 
piece selected is gone. On 5 pieces deduct 5 per cent, 
on 10 pieces 10 per cent. These remnants are shipped 
only from here. If any of you want to secure some, 
and don’t want them shipped till later, when you 
will order something else, so as to save freight, pick 
out the pieces you want, send remittance with the 
order, with request to lay by till called for, and we 
will mark them as belonging to you. We prefer to 
ship them right out, however. 


LIST OF POULTRY-NETTING REMNANTS. 


is | 
















a) ° 

z\4lgl® 

cise |2/1F | Length of each piece. Multiply by the 

a i l= rs width in feet to get the umber, of square 

3} ° ls le | feet in each piece. Then multiply by the 

SiSicia | price per foot for the price per piece 

3 |3 I< 8 

272 120) |W. 

72/2 (19) %& | 103, 100, 

72;2 |18)1 61. 53, 48, 35, 22, 22. 

36/2 (17); 0! 4 

36 | 2 16,1% in. wide, 40; 24 in. wide, 94, 88 

2;3 16 4 56: 30 in. wide, 46, 24; 48 in. wide, 48 

18 | 2 15) 2 ; Lin. wide. 10 00. 

2412 15 | 2 100, 90, 69 2, ‘ 3. 2. 6&0 in. wide, 21, 

@2|2 15 | 2 23.8; 72 = oe vg ‘36, 33.9. 

482 15 |2 S 49, 48, 45, 38, 37, 30, 29, 26, 14. 

90);1%/,19)1 | = ta. wide, 47. 

42/136 19/1 3° 59; 60 in., 56; 72 in. 

18 | 1b | 18 | 13g | 40, 14; Sein, 12; 60 in., 34 

Hh (18) 24 bey 36 in., 14; 42 in., 34; 48 in., 92. 
1% 11g 

36 | 18g | 19 12 | i. 12, 24 in., 42; 30 in. 

36) 144) 18|)2 | 15,10;"42 in : 

48/1 | 20) 1 | 43; 7: ; i, 

2/1 |19;)2 | 26; 9in., , 40; Gin, 
| 3 | 26: 18 in, 

32,1 | 18) 2%] 

36 1 «| 18 | 2% | 48 in 

9} %& | 20) 2% | 7: 

24/3 | 16} 1 | 19; "36 in’, oF 42 in., 14. 

36/3 | 15) 1% | 63; 48 in., 

48/3 14 | 1% | 45; 72 in.. 100, 70. 

14:4 |14/3 | 166. 52, 36, 28 

22'4 init | 107, 68. 35. 17,1 

30;4 | 14) 4% | 52, 47, 36.3 iS, 90 30 19, 18,13, 

34/4 Fri 4% | 43,37 37, $4.25, 24. 28, 18. 

42/4 11415 68, 62, oy 23.22, 22°15, 12, 12, 12, 8, 6. 

46/4 | 18 | Bag | ee: 80. 

18/8 |13/2 Bod ie So tn. 00 ft. at4c; 45in., 247 ft. at- 


Four and ei gh rt inch fencing. Price in fourth column is the 
price per foot in length. 


A. Tt. ROOT, Medina, -- 


ve 





